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IFC vote 

bans open 
parlies lor 
rest of fall 


By SARI AMIEL 


News & Features Editor 


In light of the alleged 
sexual assault by two 
non-affiliate men that oc- 
curred at the Sigma Al- 


pha Epsilon (SAE) house | 
the Inter- | 


on Sunday, 
Fraternity Council (IFC) 


voted Monday night to | 


ban open fraternity par- 
ties for the rest of the se- 
mester and to arrange to 
have more sober student 


monitors at fraternity 
events. 
“The  Inter-Fraternity 


Council, the governing 
body of 12 Johns Hopkins 
fraternities, is concerned 
by the recent series of 
évents that have occurred 
Over the past few months 
at fraternity sponsored 
events,” a statement re- 

eased by. the IFC to. The 
‘News-Letter read. “Every 
member fraternity of the 
IFC has agreed to stop 
hosting open events for 
the rest of the Fall 2014 
semester.” 

Although many fra- 
ternities’ national bylaws 


restrict parties to “invite- | 
this | 


only” gatherings, 
rule has not been consis- 
tently upheld by Hopkins 
fraternities. 
In accordance with the 
See IFC, pace A5 


By ABBY BIESMAN 
Staff Writer 


Actor and author BJ. 
Novak delivered a stand- 
up comedy performance 
and discussed his ca- 
reer in Shriver Hall on 
Wednesday, concluding 
this year’s Milton S. Eisen- 
hower (MSE) Symposium. 

Novak is known for-his 
role in NBC’s series The 
| Office, for which he also 
served as a writer, as well 
as his roles in Inglorious 
Basterds, Knocked Up and 
Saving Mr. Banks. He at- 
tended high school with 
Jim Krasinski, one of his 
co-stars on The Office. No- 
vak, a Bostonian, attended 
Harvard University. 

Novak’s presentation 
began with a short sketch 
ridiculing Google Maps, 
which suggested that it 
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takes eight minutes to get 
from BWI Airport to Hop- 
kins. According to Novak, 
this miscommunication 
caused his relationship 
with OnStar to deteriorate. 

Novak also read stories 
from some of his books, 
including One More Thing: 
Stories and other Stories. 
When reading a so-called 
“mystery” story, Novak 
requested that the lights 
be dimmed. With one 
spotlight focused on him, 
he read his story, evoking 
many laughs from the au- 
dience. 

“T always watched BJ. 
on The Office, and I’ve read 
all of his books, so it was 
really awesome to see him 
in person,” freshman Me- 
lissa Rosen said. 

Novak also made some 
suggestions about writ- 
ing techniques. He em- 
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B.J. Novak, best known for his role as Ryan Howard on 7he Office, entertained and advised students in Shriver Hall on Wednesday. 


B.J. Novak concludes 2014 MSE Symposium 


phasized that he likes his 
voice to come through 
in his works so that each 
work is recognizable as 
his own. He also sug- 
gested that prospective 
writers should look for 
topics that they think 
their friends would be in- 
terested in reading about. 

Another segment of his 
performance was a joke 
session, in which he drew 
humorous material from 
a briefcase, which he re- 
ferred to as his “briefcase 


full of jokes.” In one of his | 


jokes, Novak said he was 
a double major in college, 
yet he learned nothing. The 
tagline was that his double 
major was psychology and 
reverse psychology. 

Students appreciated 
the lightheartedness of 
the act. 


“I didn’t go to any of the | 


Active Minds hosts student panel on mental health 


By JACQUI NEBER 
Staff Writer 


- Active Minds At JHU 
and the Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) 
co-hosted a mental health 
panel in Hodson Hall on 
Monday in which stu- 
dents recounted their ex- 
periences dealing with 
mental illness at Hopkins. 

The panelists spoke 
about dealing with a 
variety of disorders, in- 
cluding autism, bulimia 
and depression. They 
discussed the different 
mechanisms they use to 
cope with the stress of 
student life. 


Active Minds Presi- 


dents Em Mitchell and 


Molly Merkel encour- 
aged questions and com- 
ments after the panelists 
had shared their stories. 
They said that the mission 
of Active Minds is to de- 
crease stigma about men- 
tal illness and increase 
conversation about men- 
tal health, which, in turn, 
raises awareness within 
the student body. 
Sophomore Elena 
House-Hay spoke about 
her struggles with de- 
pression and eating dis- 
orders for several years. 
She described the internal 
difficulties she experi- 
enced whilst looking for 
a support system among 
friends and mental health 
professionals. 


“I really wanted their 
help, but I couldn’t com- 
municate properly,” 
House-Hay said. “When 
I started having suicidal 
thoughts, I went to my 
first psychologist. She 
said she couldn't help me, 
which was very hurtful to 
me. Other people can af- 
fect you even if you're not 
exactly sure why.” 

House-Hay said that 
she has tried many dif- 
ferent medications and 
other forms of mental 
health treatment, but that 
certain treatments, such 
as being placed in mental 
hospital facilities, do not 
work for everyone who is 
struggling. 

“You have to remem- 
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ber the person you want 
to be,” House-Hay said. 


“If the treatment you're | 


getting isn’t helping you 
be the person you want 


to be, it’s probably not the | 


right treatment for you.” 
House-Hay is currently 
receiving treatment from 
professionals at Hopkins, 
which she said is helpful 
because the school spe- 
cializes in helping college 
students dealing with 
mental health issues. 
Christine, who did not 
reveal her last name to the 
audience, is a sophomore 
who has survived an abu- 
sive relationship. Her por- 
tion of the panel focused 
on ways in which people 
See ACTIVE MINDS, pace A4 


{other MSE speakers], but 
I heard they were more 
lecture-based, spewing 
out life advice, and I was 
glad that this was more 
personal and made us 
laugh,” freshman Meena 
Chatrathi said. 

During the Q&A ses- 
sion, a member of the 

See MSE, pace A5 
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Students 
sense FEC 
workers 
discontent 


By SHERRY KIM 
Staff Writer 


Although Bon Appétit 
Management Company 
| has made efforts to im- 
prove its treatment of em- 
| ployees in the Fresh Food 
Café (FFC) in response to 
staff complaints that were 
published in the Feb. 20 
issue of The News-Letter, 
students have recently 
noted public instances of 
employee anger and dis- 
gruntlement. 
Bon Appétit 
second year as 
versity’s dining 
after replacing 
in August of 
February, FFC 
ers came forward with 
complaints of extreme 
displeasure at the new 
Se—E BON APPETIT, pace A4 


is in its 
the Uni- 
provider 
Aramark 
2013. In 

work- 


heported rape prompts 
SAE interim suspension 


By GEORGINA RUPP 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins chapter of 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon (SAE) 
has been placed on interim 
suspension following an 


According to a report 
from The Baltimore Sun, the 
alleged victim is a Balti- 
more County resident. She 
had reportedly been drink- 
ing and was assaulted by 
two men ina bathroom. 


alleged The Sun 
sexual as- ear one te OnE GC re- 
sault of a § SEE ETE “| ported that 
| 16-year-old *,, F * the girl was 
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block'of sir ABCONSIstent whose affil- 
Paul Street with our iation with 
early Sun- oF the — Uni- 
day morn- values. versity is 
ing. Pre- unknown. 
liminary © — STATEMENT FROM The victim 
reports Hs SAE NATIONAL _ Was ' trans- 
dicate that orted to 
the alleged ORGANIZATION eee Hos- 
assailants pital for 
are not treatment. 
known _ to Veicre 
be affiliated with Hopkins. Provost for Student Af- 


Campus Security’ in- 
formed students of the 
incident and the ongoing 
Baltimore Police Depart- 
ment (BPD) investigation 
via email that morning. 
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fairs Kevin G. Shollen- 

berger contacted the 

student body in two 

JHBroadcast emails on 

Sunday and Wednesday 
See SAE, pace AS 
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By SABRINA WANG 
Staff Writer 


TEDxJHU hosted its 
first Salon event on Sun- 
day featuring 
Hart, STEM Program 
manager at Hopkins, 
and Charm City Science 
League (CCSL) Co-Presi- 
dents Arush Tripathy and 
Surekha Mullangi. They 
spoke about science, tech- 
nology, engineering and 
math (STEM) education in 
a community context. 

The hour-long event in 
Charles Commons Salon 
B also featured TEDxBal- 
timore videos of Keimie 
Booth and Sara Hem- 
mingers, leaders in their 
respective communities. 

Hart, who works with 
the Centre for Educational 
Outreach at the Whiting 
School of Engineering, 
recalled her experience 
of education and mentor- 
ship. She holds a bache- 
lor’s degree in astronomy 
and a master’s degree in 
education from Harvard 
University. 

Her current work fo- 
cuses on promoting STEM 
subjects for 


Margaret 


“Robotics has changed 
the way I thought about 
school,” Booth said. 

The theme was echoed 
by the video from Hem- 
minger’s TEDxBaltimore 
appearance. Hemminger 
founded the Incentive 
Mentoring Program, now 
known as Thread. 

Tripathy and Mullan- 
gi shared their experi- 
ences leading CCSL and 
exploring mentorship 
and education. 

After positive personal 
experiences participat- 
ing in Science Olympiad, 
both co-presidents wanted 
to ensure an immersive 
learning experience with 
the kids at CCSL. Tripathy 
talked about making mu- 
sic with polyvinyl chloride 
(PVC) pipes while Mullan- 
gi, who was interested in 
anatomy from her Science 
Olympiad experiences, 
created an anatomy-based 
jeopardy game and flash 
cards. 

“We needed to think 
teaching from a kid’s point 
of view,’ Mullangi said. 

“The tricky part is that ev- 
ery student learns differ- 
ently. For 


elementa- 
ry, middle 
school 


“I loved the passion the 
kids had for science out- 
side of school,” Hart said. 
“We were mentoring the 
kids and changing their 
lives.” 

She is collaborating with 
the Center for Social Con- 
cern to provide Hopkins 
students and professors 
with opportunities and in- 
centives to be involved in 
the community as mentors. 

Additionally, Hart 
works closely with two 
student-run groups at 
Hopkins: CCSL and the 
Baltimore Robotics Insti- 
tute (BRI). Both organiza- 
tions focus not. only on 
STEM education but also 
on mentorship and per- 
sonal growth. 

“A lot of research. has 
shown what positive men- 
toring has on youth,” Hart 
said. “At CCSL and BRI, we 
don't ‘accidentally’ men- 
tor kids. Undergrads don’t 
call themselves volunteers. 
They are mentors.” 

Booth, a sophomore 
at the University of Bal- 
timore, described her ex- 
perience with education 
as transformative, and he 
challenged the audience 
and viewers to find and 
pursue their passions. 


“A lot of research 


some, Pow- 
erPoints 
work best; 


and high has shown what [for] oth- 
school stu- aN ; ers, games; 
dents, and positive mentoring and others, 
she has 2 reading.” 
pie has on youth. phe 
the Youth — MARGARET HART, langi and | 
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eis Av sod EV RROGRAMS acts in 
prentice- )ANAGER AT HOPKINS CCSE won 
ship at the second 
Massachu- place in a 
setts Institute of Technol- Science Olympiad compe- 
~ogy (MIT). tition and advanced to a 


statewide competition. 
They also said their 

aspirations for the edu- 

cational future remained 


optimistic and that they | 


hoped that Baltimore 
schools someday will be 
able to integrate STEM in 
multiple facets of educa- 
tion, particularly in el- 
ementary school. 

“Not just bio and chem 
[but] the more practical as- 
pects such as [biomedical 
engineering] and mechani- 
cal engineering [are impor- 
tant]” Tripathy said. 

The next Salon event on 
Nov. 15 will focus on the 
ongoing violence in Gaza. 

According to lead or- 
ganizer and sophomore 
Dylan Pulver, the Salon 
events were created in 
addition to the main con- 
ference events. There are 


currently three confirmed | 


Salon events. 

The organization may 
schedule more events for 
the fall as the semester 
continues. 

“When we came up for 
the themes for the salon 
events, we wanted it to 
relate to our main event 
theme,” Pulver said. “We 
wanted to focus on the 
news, so Gaza, education.” 
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The annual Urban Floor Degree competition attracted breakdancing crews from all across the country. 


By CATHERINE 


| PALMER 


Staff Writer 


The Hopkins: Bboys 
hosted the first fall Ur- 
ban Floor Degree, a pro- 
fessional. breakdancing 
competition in the Mattin 
Center. 

Although Urban Floor 
Degree is typically an 
annual event, it was not 
held last year and is usu- 
ally held during Spring 
Fair. However, Jason Hu, 
president of the Bboys, 
decided to hold it in the 
fall this year in order to 
attract a larger number 
of participants. 

“There’s usually a lot 
of these competitions dur- 
ing the spring so we have 
to compete with a lot of 
these events in the spring. 
But if it’s in the fall there’s 
less competition and you 
can get a better turnout,” 
Hu said. 

The all-day event in- 


| cluded two pre-competi- 


tion workshops, an All- 
Styles seven to Smoke 
competition — a “king 
of the hill” style competi- 
tion — and a 3-v-3 com- 
petition. 

Although Hu did not 
participate in the compe- 
titions himself, he picked 
four professional b-boys 
to judge the competitions. 

“They need[ed] to 
be in the scene, so they 
need[ed] to have a good 
reputation... as in that 
they’re skilled,” Hu said. 
“(We needed] one that 
has the style, one that has 
good power.” 

Pierre-Michel “Af- 
ternoon” Jean-Louis, a 
member of the Mix’d 
Mafia crew in Montreal, 
was chosen as the judge 
for the All-Styles compe- 
tition. He led one of the 
pre-competition  work- 
shops and was the recipi- 
ent of the Cypher Award. 


The award, which was 
given out at Urban Floor 
Degree, is presented to 
a b-boy who frequently 
jumps into a “cypher,” or 
circle, of other dancers 
to perform noncompeti- 
tively. 

“Sometimes you don't 
have people constantly 
going into the cypher... 
so [the] Cypher Award is 
given to a person that is 
really good at dancing in 
cyphers and is always go- 
ing in,” Hu said. 

To judge the 3-v-3 
competition, Hu chose 
Damien “WaAak” Cruz, 
founder of the Breaks 
Kru in New York City; Jon 
“Gunjak” Liu, a member 
of the Lionz of Zion crew 
in Washington, D.C.; and 
Shafeek “Mighty Mouse 
Bombey” Westbrook, a 
member of the Repstyles 
Crew in Philadelphia. 

In addition to judging, 
the b-boys showcased 
their skills by performing 
quick sets before the final 
rounds of their respective 
competitions. Westbrook, 
who led the other pre- 
competition workshop, 
additionally participated 
in the All-Styles event as 
a competitor. 

The event also fea- 
tured Vincent Campbell 
“GreyMatter” as MC and 
Langston “Foxx Boogie” 
Clement of Repstyles and 
Kenny “Kanton” Tsang 
of the Flock crew as DJs. 
Clement and Tsang cre- 
ated the mix for the com- 
petitions and spun along 
with two guest DJs. 

After the workshops 
the preliminary rounds 
for both the All-Styles 
and 3-v-3 competitions 
began. The preliminaries 
for All-Styles were orga- 
nized into three rounds. 
Each contestant did a 
30-second routine or set 
and then faced instant 
elimination after each 


round. The pool was 
narrowed down from 22 
contestants to 14 contes- 
tants to seven. 

The 3-v-3 preliminar- 
ies consisted of rounds 
of dance battle between 
teams of three dancers, 
each representing crews. 
Each participant in the 
battle performed a 30-sec- 
ond set. The preliminary 
rounds were termed 
“sudden death,” meaning 
whichever team lost the 
battle was out of the com- 
petition. 

The All-Styles finals 
were conducted as a “king 
of the hill” competition. 
The first contestant did 
a set and took the place 
of king. The succeeding 
contestants then tried to 
outdance the king in a 
battle. Jean-Louis chose — 
the winner of each battle 
and determined whether 
or not to dethrone the 
current king. 

The winner of the com- 
petition had to win seven 
battles. After about three 
rounds of competition, 
Westbrook won. 

Westbrook has _ ap- 
peared on the Fox show 
So You Think You Can 
Dance in seasons 9 and 
11. He made it through 
preliminary rounds both 
times but got eliminated 
in the final rounds of 
competition prior to the 
live shows featuring the 
“Top 20” dancers. 

Westbrook said his 
experience competing 
on the show helped him 
grow as a dancer. 

“It was a really dope 
experience,” Westbrook 
said. “You know, that 
world as opposed to [the 
b-boy world] is more 
organic, more raw. The 
process is so fast. It’s 
sleepless. [There was] 
great camaraderie with 
the dancers. [I met] danc- 
ers from all over the 
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world [with] different 
styles. That’s the beauty 
of So You Think You Can 
Dance.” 

The 3-v-3 finals were 
conducted as a_ bracket 
tournament. First and 
third place went to mem- 
bers of the Lionz of Zion 
and second place went 
Heaven's Crew, another 
Maryland crew. 

Westbrook, had 
never served as a judge 
at a breaking competition 
before, was impressed by 
the caliber of the competi- 
tion. 

“This [was] a power- 
ful, impacting battle be- 
cause everybody [had]... 
something to lose. Every- 
body want[ed] that rep,” 
Westbrook said. “It was 
real good because you 
get to see the underdogs. 
Today they [were] going 
all out. They [were] kil- 
lin’ it. I’m real excited be- 
cause I saw some stuff [in 
the battles] that I didn’t 
get to see before this 
event.” 

Freshman Aleexsan 
Adal, who competed in 
the first round of 3-vs-3 
finals, felt that the event 
was a good experience 
and a great way to meet 
fellow b-boys. 

“T think it went really 
well,” Adal said. “None 
of us [freshmen] really 
knew anyone who was 
in the competition except 
for the upperclassmen. 
We met a lot of people. 
There [were] not a lot of 
dancers our age.” 

Adal also thought the 
event served as a way of 
introducing non-b-boys 
to the b-boy and hip hop 
culture. 

“It [was] a really good 


who 


opportunity for ‘people _ 
who've like never « epee 


enced the culture to like 
see how it’s really like,” 
Adal said. 

Hu also thought that 
the event went well. He 
acknowledged that it 
was difficult to put teams 
together for the 3-v-3 
since it was the first time 
a 3-v-3 competition was 
featured in Urban Floor 
Degree. However, he 
thought the event served 
its purpose, which, as 
Adal said, was to intro- 
duce Hopkins students 
to the b-boy culture. 

“A lot of people have 
a misconception of what 
breaking culture is like. 
They see hip hop, and 
they see like Step Up, 
and they think breaking 
culture is all the same 
as that, but it’s very dif- 
ferent,” Hu said. “You 
train and you practice 
so you can go and com- 
pete whereas with [other] 
dancers, they train and 
then they practice so they 
can perform. The mind- 
set of a b-boy is you [are] 
doing this to become bet- 
ter for yourself.” 


Peabody Library throws Halloween party 


By ANNE 
HOLLMULLER 
Staff Writer 


The Peabody Library 
celebrated Halloween 
by throwing a literary- 
themed party, inviting 
undergraduate students 
from Homewood and 
Peabody dressed as their 
favorite characters from 


| works by authors ranging 


from J. D. Salinger to Dr. 
Seuss. The famous library 
was lavishly decorated for 
the occasion. Electric can- 
dles hung from the ceil- 
ing and spider-webs cov- 
ered shelves and tables. 
The event received 


mostly positive feedback ; 


from student attendees. 

“The Halloween deco- 
rations were on point,’ 
freshman Megan  Sul- 
livan said. “The whole 
place was decked-out in 
cobwebs that clung to the 
balconies, skeletons that 
lurked in the corners and 
lights that seemed to float 
in midair.” 

The party also featured 
a show from magician 
and comedian Brian M. 
Kehoe. Kehoe involved 
two audience members, 
one dressed as Peter Pan 


_and the other as one of 


Santa’s helpers, to be a 

part of his tricks. 
Freshman Keri Frese 

said she thought Kehoe 


ty 


did an excellent job of 
entertaining the crowd. 

“The magic show... 
was stupendously cheesy 
with a little bit of charm 
and tricks thrown in,” 
Frese said. “Though 
many of the jokes made 
me cringe, the show was 
a great work of crowd in- 
teraction, constant action 
and magic.” 

The party also” hat 


headed by artist Kath- li 


second story told by the 
puppet show focused on 
a widow who is haunted 
by the spirit of her late 
husband. 

Some attendees also 
explored the upper floors 
of the library to view an 
overhead view of. library 


decorations. — 


Freshman ‘Alex “Eus- 
_ man was struck | by the 
-bird’s eye view available 


tured a shadow puppet — from the higher decks. 
show featuring a lo- “IT went on a small tour 
cal Baltimore company up to the third tier of the 


y where I got a view 


leen Fahey. The company"axot the space below, the 


presented two stories. 


One story told the woe of 


a legendary woman who 
turned into a crow. A 


\ ~ 


_ candles that were strung 
above the crowd gave the 
‘event. a 
Eusman said. — 


ae 


-new states was a topic of | 
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By ALEX DRAGONE 
Staff Writer 


The JHU Muslim As- 
sociation (JHUMA) held 
Islamic Awareness Week 
from Oct. 27-31, put- 
ting together five days 
of events that aimed to 
spread knowledge about 
Islam and the issues fac- 
ing the Muslim commu- 
nity today. 

To start the week, the 
Muslim Association held 
a free breakfast event 
called “Ask Me About Is- 
lam.” JHUMA members 
answered questions about 
Islam and distributed in- 
formational flyers along 
with breakfast food. 

“A lot of people 
showed up, even though 
it was a little bit out of the 
way,” sophomore Zaid 
Ashai, a JHUMA officer, 
said. “A decent amount 
were interested in what 
Islam was about and took 
our brochures.” 

Then, the next day, 
JHUMA hosted an Islamic 
trivia spin-the-wheel game 
in the Mattin Courtyard. 
Contestants attempted to 
answer questions about 
Islam, and the winners re- 
ceived prizes. 


On Oct. 29, the Muslim | 


Mosaic event, held in the | 


Multipurpose Room in 


| 


McCoy Hall, featured free | 


food from various Islamic 
cultures. 

“Tt was a time for Mus- 
lims from around 
world [and] people from 
different ethnicities to 
showcase Islamic influ- 
ence in their countries 
and bring along some cul- 
tural dishes with them,” 
Ashai said. 

On Oct. 30, Ryan M. 
Calder, an assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology at 
Hopkins, gave a presen- 
tation on the history and 
differing interpretations 
of Sharia, the moral code 


and religious law of Islam. — 


Calder spoke of the 
changing interpretations 
of Sharia throughout Is- 


the | 


lamic history. From the | 
medieval era until the | 
decline of various Islamic | 


empires in the 18th, 19th 
and 20th centuries, inter- 


pretations of Sharia were 
mostly derived from clas- | 


sical Islamic jurists. Ac- 
cording to Calder, these 
interpretations focused 
on the details of the code 
and what it meant for a 
Muslim; the jurists did not 
focus on each state’s deci- 
sion of whether to imple- 
ment Sharia. 

“There was often a dis- 


connect between the public 


administration of justice, 
which at a grassroots level 
was carried out by judges, 
and the laws elaborated by 
these jurists,” Calder said. 
Later, European em- 
pires had their own crimi- 
nal law codes, which they 
enforced in their colonies. 
According to Calder, the 
Europeans would tolerate 
Sharia in the civil sphere 
because it helped maintain 
peace between empires 
and their territories, and 


because civil matters did — 
not have robust effects on — 


imperial administration. 
According to Calder, 
when sovereign Muslim 
nations emerged after the 
Second World War, the 
method of justice in the 


great debate. The classical 
jurist school continued 


to hold little interest in 


governance. A modernist 


school wanted to com- 


bine Sharia with Western 
law. The newest school of 
thought was the Islamist 
school, which advocated 
for Sharia as the only law 


code of the modern state 


and held that any adop-— 
_tion of Western law was | 
blasphemous. The Islamic 


State of Iraq and Syria 


| founded 
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JHUMA events examined the meaning of “jihad.” 


(ISIS) holds the Islamist 
school of thought. 

Calder also spoke 
about recent legislation 
in a number of American 
states that ban the use of 
Sharia in state courts. He 
interprets these actions as 
signs of American fear of 
the Islamist interpretation 
of Sharia. However, he 
said that in the U.S., the 
conservative classical ju- 
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Muslim Association celebrates Islamic Awareness Week Klinger 


rist school 
of Sharia 
is the most 
promi- 
nent, and 
that it has 
no interest 
in Sharia 
being ap- 
plied to 
state legal 
codes. 

Calder 
expressed 
his hope 
to start an Islamic stud- 
ies minor program in the 
near future. 

Calder’s talk also fea- 
tured a surprise visit by 
University President Ron- 
ald J. Daniels. 

“He didn’t tell us that 
he was coming, but it was 
cool that he showed up,” 
Ashai said. 

The final day of Islamic 


Awareness Week started 
with a sermon and prayer 
on the Keyser Quad in the 
early afternoon. The ser- 
mon discussed the mean- 
ing of “jihad,” the Arabic 
word for “struggle.” The 
sermon emphasized that, 
while Western audiences 
mainly think of jihad as a 
holy war waged by Mus- 
lims against non-Mus- 
lims, the Quran makes it 
clear that the primary def- 
inition of jihad is one of 
personal strife to be more 
holy. A military definition 
also exists, but the Quran 
limits military jihad to 
times when the Ummah, 
or the worldwide commu- 
nity of Muslims, is under 
threat. 

“We're simply trying 
to raise awareness about 
Islam itself... we find it 
important to explain to 


people who we are and 
what we believe in,” se- 
nior Basmah Nada, JHU- | 
MA‘s_ president, wrote | 
in an email to The News- | 
Letter. “Along with that, 
we also find it important 
to explain certain miscon- 
ceptions about Islam.” 

After the sermon, a 
panel discussion took 
place on the meaning 
of jihad in the modern 
world. 

Both Nada and Ashai 
felt that Islamic Aware- 
ness Week was a success. 

“There was a good 
amount of people that 
came out to all our events; 
people were curious and 
seemed genuinely inter- 
ested in learning more, 
and what was really excit- 
ing actually was that Ron- 
ny D came out to one of | 
our events,” Nada wrote. 


Panel discusses local marijuana decriminalization 


By MARY KATE 
TURNER 
Staff Writer 


To discuss the conse- 
quences of the recent de- 
criminalization of mari- 
juana in Maryland, the 
Johns Hopkins Urban 
Health Institute (UHI) 
sponsored a panel Tues- 
day afternoon in the Mar- 
jorie Fisher Auditorium in 
Gilman Hall. 

Senate Bill 364, which 
went into effect on Oct. 1, 
removed criminal penal- 
ties for the possession of 
marijuana. The act defines 
the use or possession of 
less than 10 grams of mar- 
ijuana as a civil offense 
punishable by a $100 fine 
for the first offense, a $250 
fine for the second offense 
and a fine of up to $500 for 
further offenses. 

The panel was. facili- 
tated by Eric Rice, associate 
director of UHI and assis- 
tant professor at the Hop- 
kins School of Education. 

Before the discussion 
began, attendees watched 
a video titled “Side Ef- 
fects: The Misguided War 
on Marijuana,” which was 
produced by the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union 
(ACLU) of Maryland in 
conjunction with New 
Lens Productions. The 
video detailed the strug- 
gles of Maryland residents 
who have encountered ra- 
cial disparities in the ap- 
plication of drug laws. 

The video and much 
of the discussion that fol- 
lowed focused on the 
concept that many people 
have been unable to find 
jobs because of drug leg- 
islation prior to Senate Bill 
364. Profiling and racial 
discrimination by law en- 
forcement officers in drug- 
related incidents also per- 
meated the conversation. 

Following the video, 
the panelists were in- 
troduced and asked the 
question, “Where are we 
now, and where do we go 
from here?” 

Rachelle Yeung, a leg- 
islative analyst for the 
Marijuana Policy Project, 
the largest national orga- 
nization working towards 
marijuana reform policy, 
proposed that marijuana 
be treated and monitored 
like alcohol. Yeung also 
the Colorado 
chapter of Students for 
Sensible Drug Policy. 

“Marijuana has been 
proven time and time 
again through studies 
that it is less addictive 
than alcohol, it is less tox- 
ic and it’s not connected 
to aggressive behavior 
and other kinds of violent 
crime like alcohol is; we're 
not trying to demonize the 
use of alcohol, but we just 


think that adults over the 
age of 21 should be able to 
make the choice between 
those two,” Yeung said. 

Ryan Vandrey, an asso- 
ciate professor of psychia- 
try and behavioral scienc- 
es at the Hopkins School 
of Medicine, said that 
although marijuana and 
other drugs can be harm- 
ful for some individuals, 
others can benefit from 
using the drug. Vandrey’s 
work specializes in the hu- 
man behavioral pharma- 
cology of abused drugs, 
specifically concentrating 
on marijuana and tobacco. 

“T think that there is 
very clear scientific re- 
search that shows that 
marijuana is neither a de- 
mon drug nor a medical 
panacea; there are good ef- 
fects and bad effects of it,” 
Vandrey said. “When you 
look at drug use in gener- 
al — and this goes for co- 
caine, heroin, tobacco and 
alcohol — the majority of 
the people who use any of 
these drugs are able to do so 
fairly responsibly and don't 
suffer many serious health 
consequences... I think the 
root of drug policy in our 
country is stemmed in the 
fact that some people can’t 
use things responsibly and 
cause problems, and there 
is also that other line tied 
to racism and prejudice.” 

Maj. Garland Nixon, 
a retired police officer 
and board member of the 
ACLU of Maryland, spoke 
in support of the decrimi- 
nalization and legaliza- 
tion of marijuana. 

“In the real world, there 
are people whose lives are 
greatly impacted by -this 
every day,” Nixon said. 
“Maybe people here at 
Johns Hopkins may not 
know or may not have 
any relationship with this. 
People who were looking 
at legalization in an ab- 
stract way — just looking 
at the law and looking at 
it legally — need to know 
that out there in the real 
world, there are people 
who can be productive 
members of our society 
who aren't.” 

Nixon, who admitted 
that he used marijuana 
recreationally in high 
school, said that marijua- 
na-related arrests have 
significantly impacted the 
lives of many people who 
are otherwise law-abiding. 

“I have a decent educa- 
tion, became a police of- 
ficer, was on national TV 
and when I was in high 
school, I smoked weed,” 


Nixon said. “Had I been ar- 


rested, none of those things 

would have happened... 

We have to ask ourselves, 

‘Would our society be bet- 

ter off if we made decisions 

that gave people open op- 
{ 


portunities and didn’t slam 
the door to entire genera- 
tions?” 

Maj. Neill Franklin, a 
former Maryland _ state 
trooper and the executive 
director of Law Enforce- 
ment Against Prohibition 
(LEAP), said that drug pol- 
icies are often more harm- 
ful than the drugs them- 
selves. LEAP is a nonprofit 
organization comprised of 
criminal justice profession- 
als that strive to replace 
drug prohibition with a 
regulatory system that 
would shift power from 
drug lords and cartels and 
into the hands of law en- 
forcement agencies. 

“We all use drugs, and 
as. it’s been said, most 


of us do it responsibly,” 


Franklin said. “So the 
problem with the policy is 
that it’s far more damag- 
ing to society than drug 
abuse ever will be.” 

Vandrey, along with 
several audience mem- 
bers, were skeptical of the 
potential implementation 
of legalization laws, point- 
ing out several factors that 
must be considered prior 
to taking any legal action. 

“Tt needs to be done 
carefully and done right 
to be effective and suc- 
cessful,” Vandrey said. 
“You have to be con- 
cerned with what's going 
to happen if you're caught 
extremely intoxicated 
driving a car. How do you 
assess that, and what is 
the punishment for that? 
How do you look at rights 
to education?” 

Vandrey said that is- 
sues to be resolved before 
marijuana is legalized in- 
clude dealing with people 
who have already been 
convicted for marijuana 
possession and how to 
prevent marijuana adver- 
tising to youth. 

“There are alot of things 
that need to be carefully 
thought about and con- 
sidered before we can just 
move forward and say, ‘It’s 
not as bad as alcohol, let’s 
go for it’/” Vandrey said. 
“I think the law has to be 
very carefully considered, 
and it’s very, very impor- 
tant not to minimize the 
potential harm that could 


come from the legalization 
of marijuana.” 
Yeung agreed,  cit- 


ing high citation rates in 
the state of Washington 
and racial discrepancies 
among these numbers. 
“Of course, our work 
is not over once it’s legal- 
ized,” Yeung said. “We do 
have to implement that 
new law, and because it’s 
such a 180-degree turn 
from what we're used to, it 
is going to take some time.” 
The panelists _ all 
agreed, however, that be- 


ing able to regulate mari- 
juana would undoubtedly 
decrease drug-related vio- 
lence. Further, legalizing | 
the drug would give the 
government the opportu- 
nity to put regulations on 
it, running lab tests to con- 
trol tetrahydrocannabinol 
(THC) levels and restrict- | 
ing the advertisement and | 
distribution of the drug. | 


“Instead of turning a 
blind eye, we are putting | 
a closer eye on how this 
product is sold,” Yeung 
said. 

Nixon explained his 
reasoning for his support 
of legalization by draw- 
ing on his experience in 
the police force. 

“Tf you think that we're 
using these drugs today 
and that we'll be using 
these drugs tomorrow, 
youre right,” Nixon said. 
“If you think that the car- 
tels and the neighborhood 
crews are doing a bang-up 
job in how they recruit our 
kids [and] how they use 
violence and coercion and | 
intimidation... let it con- 
tinue. But... we, as citizens | 
and business owners who 
value a license hanging on | 
a wall, can do a better job at | 
managing it.” 

Yeung shared Nixon's | 
displeasure with allow- | 
ing criminals to control | 
the drug market. 

“Now that the user 
side has been dealt with, 
what we need to look to- 
ward next is where this 
supply is coming from,” 
Yeung said. “That’s why 
taxing and regulating for 
us is so important, be- 
cause currently the entire 
market is still controlled 
by criminals who are not 
going to be held account- 
able. They’re not going to 
be asking minors for IDs, 
so we think that licensed, 
accountable _ businesses 
are really the way to go.” 

Vandrey said that de- 
spite all of the evidence 
in support of loosening 
restrictions on the drug’s 
sale and use, the ultimate 
consequences of decrimi- 
nalizing marijuana re- 
main to be seen. 

“By and large, the con- 
sequences of being arrest- 
ed and having a record 
are really driven by so- 
cial acceptance,” Vandrey 
said. “We have to make 
progress as a society and 
change views as a society 
before these laws can re- 
ally have the impact that 
they’re going to have.” 

Maryland is one of 
nine states that have de- 
criminalized marijuana 
and one of 18 states that 
have legalized medical 
marijuana. Four states 
and the District of Colum- 
bia have legalized mari- 
juana for recreational use. 
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(LISCUSSES 
literary 
industry 


By SERA YOO 


| Staff Writer 


Alumnus Harvey 
Klinger spoke about his 
career as a literary agent 
on Tuesday at an event 
sponsored by on-campus 
magaine Thoroughfare and 
the Hopkins chapter of Her 


| Campus and co-sponsored 


by on-campus magainzes 
].Magazine and The Black 
and Blue Jay. Klinger re- 
ceived his M.A. from the 
Writing Seminars Depart- 
ment at Hopkins. 

Kate Dwyer, editor-in- 
chief of the Hopkins chap- 
ter of Her Campus, invited 
Klinger for the groups’ 
alumni interview series. 

Klinger began his ca- 
reer at publishing compa- 
ny Doubleday but left to 


| work for a literary agent 


before becoming an agent 
himself. He created his 


| own independent agency, 
| Harvey Klinger, Inc. in 


New York City. 

Klinger shared advice 
about how to break into 
the publishing industry. 

“First [and] foremost, 
it’s talent, and I can’t create 


_ that,” Klinger said. “That’s 


got to come from you. Then, 
you have [to have] patience, 
perseverance and more 
than anything, passion, 
because if you’re not pas- 
sionate about what you're 
writing, nobody is going 
to want to read it. If you get 
that together, if you get to- 
gether a manuscript, I think 
the odds of getting some- 
where are pretty good, but 
just don’t ask me when.” 

He also discussed the 
mechanisms of the pub- 
lishing industry. Because of 
the overwhelming amount 
of manuscripts that the 
industry receives, Klinger 
said that companies expect 
to receive products that are 
nearly perfect. 

He also explained that 
the books that get sold are 
typically ones that wom- 


/ en can relate to, because 


women comprise the vast 
majority of fiction readers. 
“In terms of general fic- 
tion, every editor and pub- 
lisher that I know is out 
there looking for what's go- 
ing to be the next women’s 
novel. [Publishing com- 
panies] love sympathetic 
characters,” Klinger said. 
According to a new 
analysis of U.S. ISBN data, 
there were more than 
458,564 self-published 
titles in 2013, which dem- 
onstrates a 17 percent in- 
crease from 2012. 
Although Klinger ad- 
mitted that there have been 
increases in self-published 
books and e-books, he 
said that very few of these 


_types of books have be- 


come widely popular. 

“If you _ self-publish 
a book, there will be no 
marketing; there will be 
no publicity; there will be 
none of the tools that pub- 
lishers utilize to get your 
book out there.” 

Many students enjoyed 
the seminar and found 
Klinger’s advice valuable. 

“I thought it was really 
useful. I want to be an au- 
thor so it was a lot of good 
information about publish- 
ing, which I appreciate,” ju- 
nior Lydia Youngman said. 

Junior Ruthie Portes, 
editor-in-chief of Thor- 
oughfare, also said that 
Klinger’s talk was inter- 
esting and pertinent. 

“I thought it was very 
informative, especially 

since I’m trying to get into 
that world,” Portes said. 
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BON APPETIT, rrom Al 
Hopkins dining manage- 
ment. Initial claims in- 
cluded sudden and unjust 
hrings, underpayment 
for extended 
hours, 


uling, 


working 
inefficient sched- 
few days 
off, lax compensation for 
Paid Time Off (PTO) or 
vacation days and rude 
attitudes from individual 
management staff toward 
the employees. 

Consequently, The 
News-Letter has followed 
up on whether Bon Ap- 
pétit management has 
implemented effective 
changes in response to 
the aggravated claims of 
FFC workers. 

Bon Appétit Resident 
District Manager Vince 
McPhail wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter 
that an additional em- 
phasis has been placed on 
fair treatment of workers 
to alleviate concerns. 


or no 


“Last spring all man- 
agement staff 
additional 


sources 


received 
human-re- 
training, 
ering all aspects of the 
employee 


COV- 


lifecycle: 
cruiting, hiring, progres- 
discipline, coach- 
ing, and terminations,” 
McPhail wrote. “We also 
hold regular meetings 
with union leadership to 
discuss any concerns that 
may arise.” 

Many of the employ- 
ee complaints last year 
were directed at for- 
mer Campus Executive 
Chef Robert Lavoie, also 
known as “Chef Bob.” 
Lavoie was accused of 
unprofessional behavior 
and frequently cursing 
at employees. Employ- 
ees also expressed com- 
plaints against Norman 
Zwagil, Bon Appétit’s 
former resident district 
manager. Lavoie and 
Zwagil no longer work 


re- 


sive 
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Students, employees see lingering problems in FFC management 


with Hopkins Dining 
Programs. 

One FFC staff mem- 
ber, who interviewed 
with The News-Letter 
under the condition of 


her anonymity, said that 
conditions for employees 
have improved. 

“The people 
they’ve selected for man- 
agement this year are 
a lot better,” she said. 
“They actually try to 
work together with the 
employees.” 

“It’s gotten better be- 
cause we don’t have the 
same management as 
we did when Bon Ap- 
pétit first came,” Gladys 
Burrell, a Hopkins Din- 
ing Programs employee 
since 1971, said. “The 
managers, general man- 
agers and head chef are 
no longer here. Their 
presence is what made 
it a lot more difficult for 
workers. It has been a 


new 


better working environ- 


ment now that they’re 
gone.” 

The anonymous FFC 
worker mentioned that 


although there has been 
some improvement, other 
issues still persist. She 
addressed the unequal 
treatment faced by FFC 
workers in comparison 
to those at other campus 
dining locations. 

“TAt the FFC] when 
you sign in, if you punch 
in five or six minutes late, 
you have to sign a sheet, 
and then you might not 
get all your money,” she 
said. “This does not hap- 
pen at other [on-cam- 
pus] dining locations; 
they seem to have more 
flexibility. [FFC] is the 
only place with the late 
punching.” 

Students have also 
picked up on a difference 
in the way FFC workers 
are treated in comparison 


Panelists share experiences with mental health 


ACTIVE MINDS, From A1 
who have experienced 
sexual and emotional 
abuse can learn to cope 
even without an extensive 
support system. Christine 
described how a relation- 
ship with her high school 
boyfriend developed into 
an abusive situation. 

“In 10th grade I went on 
an exchange trip in Paris 
with classmates,” Chris- 
tine said. “There was one 
guy who I thought before 
this trip was a jerk. But 
for some reason, when 
we got to France he was 
really charming. He gave 
special attention to me 
in particular, and when 
you're 15 that means a 
lot. We spent a lot of time 
together. The first time 
he touched me in a way 
I didn’t like was on the 
plane back to Canada. I 
was confused. I had never 
really had a boyfriend. I 
now know it was sexually 
and emotionally abusive.” 

The relationship be- 
came so destructive that 
when Christine tried to 
leave, the boy threatened 
to commit suicide. Chris- 


tine didn’t recognize 
that he was manipulat- 
ing her. 


“Leaving doesn’t de- 
pend on how strong 
you are,” Christine said. 
“It depends a lot on the 
circumstances. I really 
want to emphasize my 
lack of support. I told 
three people about [my 
abuse] and never told 
them again. I didn’t tell 
my parents; I didn’t tell 
any adults.” 

The next person to 
speak was sophomore 
Mallika Iyer, who was 
diagnosed with bulimia 
in 10th grade. Iyer talked 
about how despite her 
illness, she maintained a 
seemingly normal life on 
the surface. 

Iyer said that at the 
height of her struggle 
with bulimia, she would 
throw up about 10-15 
times a week. 

“No one could tell 
I had this problem be- 
cause it was very easy to 
disguise,” Iyer said. “It 
was really easy to main- 
tain a normal life on the 
surface. Internally, so- 
cial situations were re- 
ally stressful, because I 
was always wondering 
about how much I would 
eat and if I would feel 
compelled to throw up. I 
went to boarding school 
at 14, and the social anxi- 
ety intensified.” 

lyer eventually under- 
went treatment for buli- 
mia but remained in de- 


p 


nial and resistant to the 
treatment for a long time. 

“You have to want to 
get better, and for the ma- 
jority of [my treatment], I 
didn’t even want to ad- 
mit I had a problem,” she 
said. 

Freshman Kendall Re- 
itz spoke about her expe- 
rience with Obsessive- 
Compulsive Disorder 
(OCD) and depression. 
After developing several 
compulsions because she 
was unable to feel safe, 


friends without alien- 
ating or overwhelming 
people who are experi- 
encing mental health dif- 
ficulties. 

“Having a support 
system is really impor- 
tant — someone you can 
just reach out to and say 
‘T just really need to eat 
ice cream with you right 
now,” Christine said. 

House-Hay agreed that 
offering support is better 
than completely chang- 
ing your view of someone 


Reitz was diagnosed witha mental illness. 
with OCD and major de- “Being okay with 
pression what your 
in 10th problems are 
grade. “You have to is a coping 
“T was mechanism 
always want to get for me — ac- 
ae Peon hetter,.+ | didn't) ae 
who had and saying 
to be in even want to it isn’t going 
control, ; to ruin your 
and when admit I had a life,” House- 
I had this problem.” Hay said. 
mysteri- Predefin- 
ous ill- — SOPHOMORE ing what you 
ness, I was can do and 
very not MALLikA IYER looking out 
in con- for the per- 
trol,” Re- son [experi- 


itz said. “I invented this 
sort of control to make 
myself feel safe. I knew 
these compulsions made 
no sense, but I had to do 
them anyway.” 

When the floor opened 
for questions, several 
people commended the 
panelists on being cou- 
rageous enough to share 
their stories of mental 
health issues. Many of 
the questions related 
to how people can cope 
with mental health dis- 
orders and how people 
can be supportive of 


) 


: 


encing the mental health 
issue] instead of just 
thinking about how it 
affects your relationship 
with that person is really 
important.” 

Iyer spoke against the 
mainstream media’s rep- 
resentations of mental 
health disorders, which 
can be detrimental to peo- 
ple who are experiencing 
depression, anxiety or 
other issues. 

“The media portrays 
people at their low- 
est point, but there are 
tons of people who have 


more subtler symptoms,” 
Iyer said. “This prevents 
people who don’t have 
such extreme symptoms 
from realizing they have 
a problem and getting 
help.” 

Reitz discussed how 
she has learned to cope 
with her OCD and de- 
pression and offered ad- 
vice for anyone looking 
to offer support to their 
friends. 

“The thing I learned 
through all of this and 
the key to recovery is 
not comparing yourself 
to others,” Reitz said. “I 
had to focus on [this], but 
I also think that every- 
one at Hopkins can ben- 
efit from not comparing 
themselves to others aca- 
demically. In any aspect 
of life there’s always go- 
ing to be someone better 
than you, but I just think, 
‘Don’t compare yourself 
to others, and give your- 
self a break sometimes.” 

Reitz provided a man- 
tra that can be used when 
helping others cope with 
their mental health prob- 
lems. 

“Don't judge anyone, 
don’t be a jerk and don’t 
assume anything,” Re- 
itz said. “Reaching out to 
someone is always going 
to be a good thing if you 
do it in the right way.” 

Christine offered some 
final words on her recov- 
ery process. 

“It’s really important 
to have people in your 
life who will be there 
for you,” Christine said. 
“This is where I am now, 
and I think I'm getting 
better.” 


IVANA SU/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Five undergraduate students shared their experiences coping with mental illness in the Active Minds panel. 


to workers at other Hop- 
kins dining locations. 
Some students report 
that employee disgrun- 
tlement is reflected in the 
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FFC workers are treated 
and their attitude toward 
students. 

“T actually heard peo- 
ple last year complaining 


attitudes of while _ they 
FFC work — —————— «WET §=6WOrk- 
erp. ; VEheye ing about 
have also It’s gotten their ide 
overheard nF: . . senior Jus- 
the discon- better [without] tin Lee said. 
tentincom- the same “You could 
munication tell that 
among FFC Ml anagement this was a 


staff mem- 


as when Bon 


problem be- 


bers. cause people 

“There Appétit first would talk 
are many 99 about how 
incidences Came. long their 
of unneces- =, GLADYS shifts were 
sary, rude and how 
behavior BuRRELL, FFC they weren't 
from FFC getting 
bi rkers], EMPLOYEE breaks. I’ve 
and it feels never heard 
very un- of that be- 
fair” freshman Arisa _ fore, and J eat at [the] FFC 


Morgan said. “It just feels 
like they are taking some- 
thing out on me... which 
seems to stem from more 
bitter resentment than 
the trivial matter of what 
I have done wrong.” 

Other students have 
echoed similar  senti- 
ments of negative experi- 
ences at the FFC because 
they feel that the work- 
ers’ discontent is being 
projected onto the stu- 
dents. 

“There have been in- 
stances where I was sur- 
prised by how rudely 


| either myself or another 


student next to me was 
treated. It was just very 
uncalled-for rudeness,” 


| sophomore Jenny Wag- 


ner said. “And there is 
definitely a difference be- 
tween FFC workers and 
those at other locations. 
Although there have been 
instances of rudeness at 
other locations, it’s a lot 
more concentrated and 
worse overall at the FEC.” 

“It really feels like 
[this treatment] is a re- 
sult of something much 


| bigger, like something in 


their personal lives, or 
how management treats 
them,” Morgan said. “But 
on our end, we really 
don’t deserve this kind of 
treatment.” 

Some employees who 
have worked at both the 
FFC and at other on- 
campus dining locations 
have responded to these 
claims. 

“[FFC] is definitely treat- 
ed differently,” Burrell said. 
“FFC has the most work- 
ers and the most shifts. It 
takes more to deal with 
and manage more workers 
than a few workers.” 

“They have to be 
treated differently be- | 
cause there are so many 
people, and you have 
so many different per- 
sonalities, attitudes 
and so many different 
problems,” Burrell con- 
tinued. “It’s not always 
[treatment] in a bad way, 
just different, because 
they have to manage 
more people.” 

A second anonymous 
FFC employee, who also 
has worked at other Hop- 
kins dining locations, 
disagreed. 

“I don’t think treat- 
ment is significantly 
different,” he said, “You 
still work for Bon Ap- 
pétit. For the punch-in 
times, my suggestion 
is, you need to obey the 
clock. If you follow the 
rules and do what you 
need to do, just do your 
job, there won't be any 
problems like this. There 
really is no need to com- 
plain about that.” 

Some upperclassmen 
said they have noticed 
more pleasant employee 
attitudes since last year 
and suggest a correlation 
between the improve- 
ments in the way in which 

SN 


a lot.” 

“Because I’ve person- 
ally worked in a kitchen, 
I know how it feels,” Lee 
continued. “If you're 
working for 12 hours 
standing up, and then 
you have five-minute 
breaks to eat food, you're 
going to be grumpy. I re- 
ally think that directly 
correlates with how they 
treat the students. And I 
haven't heard that since 
[last year], so I guess it’s 
getting better.” 

Burrell believes Bon 
Appétit’s recent improve- 
ments have come about 
with the time it took the 
company to become fa- 
miliar with the structure 
of dining at Hopkins and 
said she is pleased with 
the changes overall. 

“At first, [the manage- 
ment] didn’t really un- 
derstand how our system 
worked,” Burrell said. 


“But now they under- 


stand our system, and 
people are getting paid 
on time, getting their 
PTO and things like 
that. Because they didn’t 
know, it took time for 
them to get the system in 
order and working. This 
year, it has gotten much 
better. There are still oth- 
er issues, but everything 
takes time.” 

The second anony- 
mous employee reported 
a desire to see greater co- 
operation and cohesion 
among other staff mem- 
bers, the management 
and the University’s ad- 
ministration. 

“T think everyone just 
needs to maintain a bet- 
ter attitude and come 
together as a team,” he 
said. “You need to try 
and help out every way 
you can, because you're 
all working together, and 
it’s all in a day’s work.” 

Burrell agreed that a 
heightened —_ workplace 
morale will contribute 
to the management's 
improvements. Such 
measures, according to 
Burrell, should involve 
compassion on the parts 
of both FFC workers and 
managers, 

“The issue that still ex- 
ists is sometimes manage- 
ment has to have a little 
more consideration for 
the people in general and 
their jobs,” Burrell said. 
“A lot of times people are 
doing the best they can, 
but sometimes [manage- 
ment] feels as though it’s 
not enough.” 

“Because we're all 
here to do the same thing 
— feed the students, get 
a paycheck and go home 
everybody should 
have that little bit more 
of a consideration for 
others. If they have a 
little more consideration, 
people will listen and 
present themselves a lit- 
tle bit better, and every- 
one would just get along 
better.” 
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temporarily 
suspends 
lraternity 


SAE, From A5 


to provide updates about 


the situation, including 
SAE’s suspension. 
“We informed the SAE 


fraternity yesterday that 
it has been placed on in- 
terim suspension based 
on reports of underage 
drinking and other possi- 
ble violations of universi- 
ty policy at the party last 
weekend,” Shollenberger 
wrote on Wednesday. 

Shollenberger — wrote 
on Sunday that Campus 
Safety and Security will be 
giving increased attention 
to the area near the SAE 
house. He also wrote that 
the University intends to 
review the circumstances 
in their own investigation, 
and SAE has promised full 
cooperation with BPD and 
the University. 

Shollenberger — subse- | 
quently wrote that the Uni- | 
versity will postpone its 
own investigation to avoid 
interfering with BPD’s in- 
vestigation. 

Members of the Hop- | 
kins chapter of SAE de- | 
clined to comment on the | 
suspension and the al- 
leged assault. 

On their national web- 
site, SAE released a state- 
ment addressing the alle- 
gations. 

“(SAE’s] national head- 
quarters is investigating 
the circumstances — sur- 
rounding an alleged sexual 
assault at a property oc- 
cupied by our Maryland 
Phi.chapter,” the statement 
treads. “Any form of assault 
or sexual misconduct is un- 
acceptable, and we will not 
tolerate actions that are in- 
consistent with our values... 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon will 
not hesitate to take correc- 
tive actions or impose sanc- 
tions on any member or | 
chapter that fails to follow 
the stringent guidelines we 
set for social events.” 

Brandon Weghorst, 
SAE’s associate executive | 
director of communica- | 
tions, wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter that any 
time the fraternity head- 
quarters learns of an alle- | 
gation of this sort, its staff 
immediately starts an in- 
vestigation. 

“We take very seri- 
ously those issues be- 
cause we are committed 
to the health and safety 
of our members and their 
guests,” Weghorst wrote. 

SAE’s statement also 
notes that the national 
fraternity is a sponsor of 
“It’s On Us,” the White 
House-led initiative to 
end sexual assault on col- 
lege campuses. 
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IFC, From Al 

IFC’s decision, Hopkins 
fraternities will restrict 
their social gatherings to 
date parties and formals, 
where fraternity members 
personally invite a guest 
to the event, and to mix- 
ers, where fraternities in- 
vite all of the members of 
one sorority. 

IFC President Tom 
Laughlin, a member of 
Beta Theta Pi (Beta), did 
not directly attribute the 
IFC’s recent decision to 
last weekend’s alleged 
sexual assault but said 
that the incident prompt- 
ed decisive action. 

“We have been look- 
ing at ways to cast Greek 
Life in the best image pos- 
sible all semester, but the 
SAE [incident] certainly 
made our decision easier,” 
Laughlin said. 

At the weekly Student 
Government Association 
(SGA) meeting on Tues- 
day, Director of Student 
Activities Robert Turning 
said that this decision will 
force Greek organizations 
to take responsibility for 
their actions. 

“(Greek organiza- 
tions] need to address 
their problems in an 
adult way,” Turning said. 
“This adds to the sense of 


| urgency with which we 


need to address Greek 
issues.” 

At its Monday meet- 
ing, Dean of Student Life 
Terry Martinez asked the 
IFC — which consisted of 
its executive board, repre- 
sentatives from all of its 
fraternities and several 
fraternity presidents — 
to decide on actions that 
would make their frater- 
nities safer. 

“{I] shared with the 
groups my on-going con- 
cerns about student safe- 
ty with respect to binge 
drinking and off-campus 
parties and that the recent 
sexual assault allegation 
was an instance for us 
to consider interim mea- 
sures to keep students 
safe until we can have... 
fuller conversations about 
forthcoming recommen- 
dations [from] the Alcohol 
Strategy group,” Marti- 
nez wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. 

Martinez left the de- 
liberations after some 
time, and the IFC mem- 
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University Fraternities unanimously ban open parties in IFC vole 


bers debated for an hour, 
Laughlin said. 

“\J-card scanning] 
didn’t seem like it was go- 
ing to work logistically, and 
it’s a policy that we kind of 
already had, to only have 
Hopkins students [at par- 
ties],” Laughlin said. 

Martinez expressed her 
approval of the IFC’s vote 
to increase sober monitors 
and ban open parties. 

“1 was grateful for their 
honesty and commitment 
to taking ownership of 
strategies at a very impor- 
tant time for our commu- 
nity. I am glad that these 
men will step into the 
conversation, but more 
importantly, will take ac- 
tion,” Martinez wrote. 

Jahan Mirchandani, the 
IFC’s programming chair, 
the SGA junior class presi- 
dent and Sigma Phi Epsilon 
(Sig Ep) member, proposed 
this decision to the IFC. 

“This is not an action 
that will be necessarily 
expected by the student 
body,” Mirchandani said 
at the SGA meeting. “This 
is a very drastic action, but 
more so, this is really the 
first time the IFC has real- 
ly banded together in soli- 
darity and unity in terms 
of agreeing upon taking 
this course of action. There 
were people that were hes- 
itant at first. This was not 
exactly the most popular 
decision, but it is the right 
decision and the respon- 
sible decision.” 

SGA Executive Vice 
President Kyra Toomre ex- 
pressed her approval of the 
recent initiative as well. 

“We're supportive of 
IFC and committed to 
making sure that Hopkins 
continues to be a fun and 
safe environment for all 
the students,” Toomre said. 

The IFC’s ban on open 
parties is expected to have 
widespread ramifications 
for social life at Hopkins. 

“This course of action 
eliminates individuals 
who are unaffiliated with 
Greek life from  frater- 
nity activities and allows 
chapters to hold members 
accountable,” read a state- 
ment from the IFC. 

Laughlin acknowl- 
edged that the IFC’s deci- 
sion might affect the social 
lives of freshmen and stu- 
dents who are not affiliated 
with Greek organizations. 


However, he said he hoped 
that freshmen would ap- 
preciate the ramifications 
that the decision will have 
on Greek life in the future. 

“(It shows that] frater- 
nities take themselves 
seriously and are willing 
to make responsible and 
mature decisions regard- 
ing their actions to fix a 
problem,” Laughlin said. 

Senior Paul Markakis, 
founder and president of 
the Hopkins colony of Phi 
lota Alpha, stressed that 
the IFC’s decision was an 
important step in reducing 
sexual assault at Hopkins. 

“We're all in agreement 
that this is a good step,” 
Markakis said. “Of course 
nobody was fully happy 
with this decision, [but] 
given what happened this 
past week, our fraternity 
fully supported the deci- 
sion to stop open parties. 
We know something needs 
to change — not just on 
our campus, but across the 
country. We're confident 
this is a good first step, but 
more needs to be done.” 

Laughlin agreed that 
while the IFC’s decision 
was not easy to make, 
it was necessary for the 
time being. 

“People might be disap- 
pointed about it, both in 
Greek life and outside of 
Greek life, but it’s neces- 
sary right now to ensure 
the safety of everyone in 
the community,” Laughlin 
said. “There are other good 
things about Greek life [be- 
sides parties.] Fraternities 
might take this opportuni- 
ty to reflect on themselves 
and also have events for 
only their brothers to make 
the brotherhood closer.” 

Laughlin said he has 
not received any negative 
reactions from his frater- 
nity brothers, but he has 
heard. complaints from 
students and members of 
other fraternities. 

“Some fraternities 
think that open parties 
are extremely vital for 
their recruiting, which 
makes sense, but they’re 
not seeing why this is im- 
portant,” Laughlin said. 

Both Laughlin and 
Markakis think that 
their fraternities’ recruit- 
ing processes will not be 
strongly affected by the 
ban on open parties. 


Laughlin also cau- 


tioned that any fraternity 
that does not observe the 
ban could face serious re- 
percussions. 

“I suspect that if some- 
thing went wrong, the ad- 
ministration would hand 
down consequences,” 
Laughlin said. “At the same 
time, the IFC does have a 
judicial board that has the 
power to give out punish- 
ments and consequences. 
[However] I assume that 
if something happens, the 
school will take care of it.” 

Although the ban on 
open parties 1S only in 
effect through the end of 
this semester, the IFC will 
be developing long-term 
strategies to improve the 
safety of fraternity-spon- 
sored events. These might 
include requiring new 
fraternity members to un- 
dergo Bystander Interven- 
tion Training, a program 
that teaches college stu- 
dents how to respond to 
behavior that could lead 
to sexual assault or other 
dangerous situations. 

Martinez expects that 
the administration and 
the IFC will incorporate 
the Alcohol Safety Group’s 
recommendations in the 
decision as to whether to 
continue the ban on open 
parties next semester. ; 

Feedback provided to | 
the University from the | 
North American  Inter- | 
fraternity Conference's | 
Fraternity and Sorority 
Coalition Project will also 
contribute to this decision. 
Representatives from this 
consulting group will visit 
Hopkins from Nov. 12-14 
to interview both Greek 
and non-Greek students, 
staff, faculty and admin- 
istrators. Afterwards, they 
will make recommenda- 
tions to the University 
about how to improve the 
Greek community. 

Markakis said he does 
not view the ban on open 
parties as a feasible long- 
term solution and does not 
believe the ban will contin- 
ue into the next semester. 

“We, as a Hopkins 
community, not just 


[within] Greek life, need 
to have more discussions | 
on realistic long-term, | 
feasible solutions to not 
just sexual assault but 


also underage and binge | 


drinking on campus and 
at off-campus parties,” 


Mentalist magician Nickerson closes Magic Week 


By TONY SUN 
Staff Writer 


The Johns 
Magic Initiative and 
Johns Hopkins Magic 
Team hosted award-win- 
ning magician Nathan 
Nickerson in Shriver Hall 
as the last event of the an- 
nual Magic Week. 

Nickerson, who hails 


Hopkins 


from Pensacola, Fla., spe- 
cializes in mentalism 
tricks, or tricks that sug- 
gest superhuman mental 
capabilities. 

Many student attendees 
said they were inspired by 
Nickerson’s performance. 

“Magic really brings 
everyone together,” fresh- 
man Luke Zhu said. 

Freshman Hugh Han, 
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who already is interested 
in magic, said that watch- 
ing Nickerson’s perfor- 
mance encouraged him to 
consider trying new tricks. 

“1 thought [Nickerson’s] 
tricks were amazing, hon- 
estly,” Han said. “I was al- 
ways into card tricks, but 
seeing someone as great as 
Nickerson makes me want 
to get back into my game 
and get into something 
different once in a while.” 

At one point, Nickerson 
invited a member of the 
audience to pick a paper 
bag for him to smash, in- 
forming the audience that 
one of the bags contained 
a smashed glass bottle that 
would injure Nickerson’s 
hand. The subject man- 
aged to correctly select the 
bags, sparing Nickerson’s 
hand from the bottle. 

In another trick, an 
audience member had to 
choose between three col- 
ored envelopes. The enve- 
lope the individual chose 
happened to contain a slip 
of paper that marked it as 
the “selected” envelope, 
while the other unchosen 
envelopes had other slips 
of paper that said “Not 
thisone.” | 

Nickerson also solved a 
Rubik’s cube in 31 seconds 
and put two Rubik’s cubes 


in identical positions in less 
that 31 seconds. With the 
remaining time, Nicker- 
son managed to conjure a 
magic box where the box’s 
rows, columns, corners 
and subsets all magically 
summed up to 31. 

Nickerson also _ per- 
formed physical magic 
tricks, including a rope 
trick with magically mov- 
ing knots and an escap- 
ist act inspired by Harry 
Houdini, in which he broke 
out of a straight-jacket. 

Between sets, Nicker- 
son talked about sharing 
and promoting magic as 
a practice, in accordance 
with Magic Week’s goals . 
of promoting magical ed- 
ucation. 

Magic Week, a cam- 
paign to celebrate the life 
of Harry Houdini and pro- 
mote magical education in 
the U.S., takes place annu- 
ally from Oct. 25-31. The 
Johns Hopkins Magic Ini- 
tiative chose to host Nick- 
erson to show the possibili- 
ties of a magical education 
and to increase its presence 
on campus. 

“Magic Week is the 
biggest event for this se- 
mester, but it’s definitely 
not the only event for this 
year,” Ronann Carrero, 
the group's president, said. 


ty 


Markakis said. 

Martinez that 
the administration would 
play a constructive role 
in developing these so- 
lutions and urged other 
members of the commu- 
nity to participate in the 
process as well. 

“Despite what the new 
‘underground’ SnapChat 
group [JHU Parties] says, 
Hopkins administrators 
are not becoming increas- 
ingly ‘irate’ with off-cam- 
pus events. I understand 
that students want to enjoy 
themselves on the week- 
ends. I am all for fun,” 
Martinez wrote. “When it 
becomes dangerous activi- 
ties, however, we have an 
obligation to ensure that 
we have practices in place 
to prevent students from 
getting injured or worse... 
There is too much at stake 
for us not to become in- 
volved — student lives. I 
ask all students to step up 
and step into the conversa- 
tion. We can all do some- 
thing to make this an even 
better place.” 


wrote 


Emily Herman and 
Alexis Dawson contributed 
reporting. 


The Office 
Slar wraps 
up MSE fall 
symposium 


MSE, From A5 
audience asked him about 
his favorite quotation 
from.The..,Office. Novak 
replied with a quote from 
Michael Scott: “Would I 
rather be loved or feared? 
Easy — both. I want peo- 
ple to be afraid of how 
much they love me.” 

Overall, the event re- 
ceived positive feedback 
from members of the au- 
dience. 

“T loved listening to 
[Novak]. He was so fun- 
ny, and it was so incredi- 
ble to see him in person,” 
freshman Olivia Davies 
said. 

Connor Kenehan, 
MSE’s programming co- 
chair, discussed how 
this year’s committee se- 
lected Novak as one of its 
speakers. 

“T sat down with 
[someone on the Hopkins 
Organization for Pro- 
gramming (HOP)], and 
I gave them a list of co- 
medians,” Kenehan said. 
“We kind of bounced 
ideas off of each other 
and saw who we'd want. 
The name within our 
price range who we were 
most interested in was 
BJ. Novak.” 

The theme of this 
year’s MSE Symposium 
was “The Generation 
Electric — Recharging 
the Promise of Tomor- 
row.” The series aimed 
to highlight the stories of 
successful individuals in 
order to inspire Hopkins 
students who are facing 
difficult pressures both 
in the classroom and out- 
side of it. 

“We live in a culture 
with heavy cynicism 
where we all hear the job 
market is harder than 
ever; school’s harder than 
ever; you've got to do bet- 
ter than ever to succeed,” 
Kenehan said. “Our hope 
was to create a sympo- 
sium this year that... 

gives people something 
to remind us that we are 
all smart kids, we are all 
hardworking and we're 
stronger than these ob- 
stacles that we face.” 
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‘Applying Yourself: External Fellowships pha }/sths - Exercise in Public Health 
Introduction to Special Collections e re, Housin 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


TERM I: May 26 - June 26 
TERM II: June 29 - July 31 


HOUSING 


To inet ahoil summer or ousting, 
contact the Housing and Dining Office at 
http://jhu.edu/hds 


2015 SUMMER 
SESSIONS! 


SOME COURSES 

ALSO AVAILABLE AT 
Montgomery County Campus 
and Washington, DC 


MINI TERM I: June 22 - July 2 
MINI TERM IT: July 6 - 17 
MINI TERM III: July 20 - 31 


TUITION 
REGISTRATION, = 9 teen | 


Summer tuition is reduced. Financial aid is 
available to students. Visit http://jhu.edu/ 
summer/undergrad/hopkins/financial.html 


Boling registration Bagi in 
early April at http://my.jhu.edu 


2015 UNDERGRADUATE SUMMER COURSES 


DEPARTMENT /COURSE Tl COURSE NUMBER ELECTRICAL & COMPUTER ENGINEERING MUSIC 
te ee Circults EN.520.203 Western Classical Music AS.376,231 
a kL ph Re eer ee hh tee Sen SEE? USeniaiS and ‘SuStenis! EN.520.204 ee ae oe ee ete nae ae ie Tee a en 
AFRICANA STUDIES ia ga le, am Sg en ms ee en od a a ae NEUROSCIENCE 
Digitally Mining the AFRO Archive AS.362,220 ENGLISH An Introduction to Neuroscience AS.080.105 
bb ae He ted eg | a eur ~~ ~~~ | _ The Antihero: Heathcliff to Walter White TBD Neuroscience Lab AS,080.250 
ANTHROPOLOGY | Friends and Enemies in Jane Austen TBD Nervous System | AS.080.305 
Thinking through Pain* AS.070.138 Spontaneous Compositions TBD Nervous System {I AS.080,306 
Introduction to Istam* 48.070.146 Literature and Knowledge TBD ee a ee ee ee 
Capitalism and its Crities* AS.070.149 Understanding Modernist Poetry TBD PHILOSOPHY 
TON EE a pee a I Br it gee are ead get oad ee Blasphemy Now: Language, Law, Religion TBD Introduction to Philosophy of Science AS.150.213 
APPAIED MATE AMD STATISTICS James Joyce's Ulysses TBD Business Ethics AS.150.215 
Statistical Analysis | EN.550,.111 | —~—-———~~-—-—-——-~—~—~——— —— — — ~~ ~~ Minds and Machines AS.150.216 
Statistical Anaiysis {1 EN.550,112 ENTREPRENEURSHIP & MANAGEMENT Introduction to Moral Philosophy AS.150.220 
Discrete Mathematics EN.550.171 Introduction to Business EN.660.105 Contemporary Moral {ssues AS.150.236 
._ Introduction to Biostatistics EN,550,230 Financial Accounting EN.660.203 20th Century Feminism AS, 150.250 
Probability and Statistics EN.550.310 Principles of Marketing EN.660.250 Introduction to Philosophy of Psychology AS, 150.253 
as en eee LS See ee Leading Teams EN.660,331 introduction to Philosophy of Physics AS.150.309 
= Leadership Theory : EN.660.332 Philosophy of Human Rights AS.150.315 
Introduction to Oil Painting AS.371.127 Online Social Media & Marketing EN:600:453-- SS SS SSeS ne api cas ha ca oa 
Art of Architecture AS.371.147 Culture of the Engineering Professton £N.661.315 PHYSICS & ASTRONOMY % 
Landscape Photography ASe7 L166 eo) ee ee eee ~ General Physics: Physical Science Major | AS.171,101 
Color Explorations & Theory AS.371.171 FILM & MEDIA STUDIES General Physics: Physical Science Major II AS.171.102 
Drawing Outside the Box AS.371,201 Introduction to Short Filmmaking AS.061.161 Subatomic World AS.171.113 
Documentary Photography AS.371.303 American Contemporary Classics AS.061.203 General Physics Laboratory | AS.173.111 
ae it ar ebro Almost Grown AS.061.228 General Physics Laboratory li AS.173.112 
ERNST ne eo ee Oe et he ae Ke ie Pee entre ae J K= pS aA CEN (SA etl, (AFR EES a ghee 2 ss a antelope. See Be 
Introduction to Biological Molecules AS.020.205 | GERMAN & ROMANCE LANGUAGES & LITERATURES POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Biochemistry AS.020.305 | Online Spanish Elements | AS.210.311 Politics of East Asia $.190.109 
Biochemistry Laboratory AS.020.315 sh Elements |} AS.210.112 Rebels, Radicals, and Revolutionaries AS.191.20 
Building the First Druggable Genome AS.020.TBD = | Ontine introduction to 
Developmenta! Biology AS.020.TBD talian Elements I! Online International Relations through Comics AS.191.325 
BS exrnediate. creneh rough Acting AS.191.331 


Introductory Chemistry abet i) AS.030.106 | ~ Online Advanced Spanish | AS.210.311 | Slavery: Race, Sexand Power 

antrosisnary, Crspauc Cheniiasyt _AS.030.205 | Online Advanced Spanish 1! AS.210.312 | The Hidden Politics of Baltimore eS 
Introductory Organic Chemistry 1! AS.030.206 Spanish Language Practicum Online AS.210.412 Contemporary Black Feminism* 

Problem Solving Methodology Cinema in Spain and Latin America AS,215.375 interest Group Politics* 

in Organic Chemistry | BS, OSG 2071 iy ee eee 2 ts vee a ae ne eee OV a ee ee we ee ee eee 
Problem Solving Methodology HISTORY PROFESSIONAL COMMUNICATION 

in Organic Chemistry li AS.030.208 Bs debian eat as Pinfascisial Commniegieation tk 

Introductory Organic Chemistry Laboratory AS.030.225 soe Science, Business & Industry EN.661.110 
Introductory Organic Chemistry Laboratory AE CSO Apne ee RUIN Front Slavery tq Farmusan Se A Pe aroimadions EN a1 166 
Introductory Organic Chemistry Laboratory AS,030,225 ae a oe ca So ae Oa) ce ee ae Otal Presentations EN.661.150_ 

So pate impressionism and the Cone Collection* Ted pitt Bes weet 1 eae ete See ies 2 oo 
“Agius, Wat and Glory: peak 4 Legere pags 18D | PSYCHOLOGICAL & BRAIN SCIENCES sues noe 
The Gas an Hoes tak Mtg penises Lee. eee Childhood Disorders/Treatments:-Ontines =» AS.200.162. 
oo ee ecm Riess elven —. AS.200.379 


AS.050,225 


Life and Form in Modern Thought 
Existentialism 


Introduction to Calculus AS.110.105 
Calculus | (Biology & Social Sciences) 
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Halloween and 
hipsters at Hopkins 


he stuff at the 

bottom of the 

cup tasted like 

vinegar; I had to 

choke it down. 
Day two of Halloweek- 
end, 11:30 p.m., I’m close to 
done. While my eyes were 
closed, another ping pong 
ball bounced past 

“Amateur hour,” |] 
thought. 

Too much candy, that’s 
all. Given the level of glu- 
cose in my blood, I thank 
Christ that all the mosqui- 
tos died last night. Winter 
is coming, I guess. 

No worries, Johns 
Hopkins Censorship Bu- 


reau, President Daniels how exactly, might I ask, | 
and Board of do you “end | 
Trustees. I’m a culture,” 
of age, I’m le- Amanda any kind | 
gal—lIturned of culture? 


21 in June. I’m 
proud to say 


Hobson 


My week had turned 
around; I was feeling 
hopeful. The Thursday 
before, my RA posted a 


note to the common room 
wall that warned against 
“cultural appropriation,” 
so I, by all accounts, ex- 
pected to get trampled | 
by an onslaught of “privi- | 
lege.” By order of the in- 
ternet activists, I was ad- 
vised to “pay attention,” 
to sniff out any and all | 
“Insensitivities” and ad- 
dress their “greater im- 
plications.” It seemed like 
a real responsibility. 

The “activists” have 
a tough platform. But 


What listserv 
should I join? 


that I knew J That “Pay | 
the girl at the That 5 What Attention” | 
ease ms 4 Pee re | 
the balls to h S d mately made 
dress up as 5 e al me mournful; 


“Sexy Ebola.” 

In the midst of a table- 
wide territorial conflict, 
she showed up out of a 
void, shaking a pink wig 
and a cartoon nurse’s uni- 
form. She embraced me. 

“Guess what lam,” she 
said, and pulled a fist- 
size skull out from be- 
hind her back. The head 
was all dolled up; a real 
piece of prop art. There 
was blood scribbled on to 
spew from every orifice. 

The sight of the faux 
death left me feeling 
grateful. If we really 
- were.in the midst of an 
Ebola outbreak, there’s 
no way in Hell I would be 
here. 

My partner finally 
found the orange ball, 
lodged in the gap under- 
neath the sofa. He handed 
it to me. Some kind of 
sludge was stuck to the 
bottom. I dipped it in 
the water cup. I threw. I 
missed. I miss nine times 
out of 10. 

Im normally pretty 
pressed to find anything 
worth romanticizing at 


a Hopkins college party. 


Most weekend nights, I 
take a seat on arow-house 
porch and _proselytize 
more or less to that effect, 
giving away cigarettes to 
sympathizers and wiping 
away my eyeliner. 

But not tonight. Not on 
the eve of the second-best 
hippie -holiday. Not the 
night everybody gets a 
chance to get weird. This 
was the second year in a 
row that I dressed in all 
black. I decided against 
round two as a beatnik. 
Like I said, I wanted to 
have fun. 

“Ym a witch,” I ex- 
plained to the curious 
passerbyer. I had on fish- 
nets and a dress that fas- 
tened in the back like a 
bra. I got a few confused 
looks. 

“You're a witch?” a 
man in jorts asked me. 

“Yes,” I insisted for 
the 13th time, “I left my 
broom upstairs.” 

_ Something like 16 
penguins waddled down 
the hall. High fives were 
exchanged. One ador- 
able vampire hovered 
near the kitchen counter, 
soaking her plastic teeth 


in grain alcohol. 
_ Babe-ra-ham __Lincoln 
tried to avoid my cellphone 


‘ camera, all the while man- 


want a a presiden- 
sa I nk her, | 


“you're a basic b*tch!” 


_ subversive holiday. Long 


_ tive, ah) souls spread | them. 


a visit to an 
American college cam- 
pus is all that is needed 
to demonstrate that the 
political “Left” is as 
good as dead. Worse, it’s 
undead. 

I’m not a high priest, 
don’t ask me to explain | 
the myth behind its 
resurrection. Today’s 
“radicals” compose 
themselves into cabals 
comprised of college-ed- 
ucated super liberals and 
pseudo-Buddhist “spiri- 
tual” spokespersons. 
No other time in history 
have we become naive 
enough to believe that 
“support systems” and 
“sensitivity training” 
constitute a bona-fide po- 
litical platform. | 

I'm getting dizzy. No- | 
body should rant about 
hipsters after half a 
handle and three nights 
of broken sleep on a 
friend’s couch. But any 
individual, “activist” or 
not, who desires to con- 
tain, monitor, stratify or 
segment social relations; 
anyone who seeks to re- 
define and standardize 
language; anyone who 
believes he or she has 
formulated a superior 
strain of social reality... 
any one or ones that do 
these things should be 
called out. 

These groups are au- 
thoritarian, by definition. 
I’m not pointing fingers, 
I’m just stating facts. 
Check your... I don’t 
know, pleasure  prin- 
ciple? Pay attention to... 
bourgeois ennui? I need 
someone else to write 
me slogans, someone 
who would never work at 
Buzzfeed. 

It’s true, a chance to 
gawk at the dork dressed 
like a Tinder app made 
me forget that the word 
“mansplaining” even ex- 
ists. | wondered, can you 
be slut-shamed_ while 
wearing a fake mus- 
tache? Would anybody 
here even care? 

Then, back at the beer 
pong table, aman dressed 
like Lady Gaga’s chore- 
ographer struck a pose 
for me. He wore a pink 
wig and had a sign on his 
stomach: “pH>13.5.” 

“Oh my god,” I yelled, 


Hare Krishna, thank 
goodness, I have a rea- 
son to smile. It’s good 
to know Halloween re- 
mains today a suitably 


live the evening collec- 


| nel. 
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‘The next generation of COLUMNS is here. This is the place for restaurants, fashion, fitness, cooking, relationships, and lifestyle... 


An ode to Oscar de la Renta and his legacy 


ih Oat,” ~20) 

2014, Oscar 

de la Renta 

died at the 

age of 82 in 

his home in Kent, Conn. 
After struggling with 
cancer for eight years, De 
La Renta passed away 
leaving behind a massive 
legacy of prét-a-porter 
fashion. Born and raised 
in Santo Domingo in the 
Dominican Republic, he 
always desired to work in 
the fashion field through- 
out his youth. After train- 
ing with Cristobal Balenci- 
aga in Spain, De La Renta 
moved to work with Anto- 
nio del Castillo at Lanvin. 
His advanced training 
eventually landed him ajob 
at Elizabeth Arden in New 
York before beginning his 
own line in the 1960’s. De 
La Renta became known 
for his voluminous skirts, 
vibrant colors and detailed 
embroidery. His classic, 
timeless style caught the 
eye of women everywhere, 
from politicians to celebri- 
ties. Beginning by dressing 
Jacqueline Kennedy, Oscar 


| displayed his prowess for 


classic cuts and feminine 
beauty. Other celebrities 


| who avidly donned his 
| looks on the red carpet in- 


clude Amy Adams, Sarah 
Jessica Parker, Penelope 
Cruz and Zooey Descha- 
When speaking of 
himself, De La Renta was 
very aware of his fashion 
ideals. 

“I like light, color, lu- 
minosity,” he said. “I like 


things full of color and 
vibrant.” 

His continual recogni- 
tion of his taste spurned 
from his reasons behind 
designing: “Fashion is 
about dressing accord- 
ing to what’s fashionable. 
Style is more about being 
yourself. “ 

His repeated appear- 
ance in red carpet looks 
effectively put his 
signer label on the map. 
Timeless beauties relied 
on De La Renta’s designs 
to keep their appearance 
classic and off the fashion 
police’s “worst dressed” 
lists. During his career, 
De La Renta has received 
the Coty Award, served as 
the president of the Coun- 
cil of Fashion Designers of 
America (CFDA), earned 
the lifetime achievement 
award and won the Found- 
ers Award from the CFDA. 
Fashion lovers everywhere 
found solace in pieces of 
his collections. One of his 
beloved clients, Sarah Jes- 
sica Parker, has honored 
De La Renta repeatedly 
over the past few weeks. 

The Sex and the City 
alum stated, “It was an 
enormous privilege to be 
dressed by Mr. de la Ren- 
ta for so many occasions 
over the last 15 years, and 
especially meaningful to 
collaborate with him for 
this year’s Met Gala. I will 
always be grateful that he 
allowed me to honor him 
by embroidering his name 
in Scarlett on the hem of 
his glorious dress. He was 


de- 
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COURTESY OF KRIS KRUG VIA FLICKR 
Oscar de la Renta was, and always will be, an icon in fashion. 


an inspiration and a man 
like no other.” Sarah Jes- 
sica Parker was his main 
client who even integrated 
the designer into her hit 
television show. 

De La Renta proved 
throughout his life to be 
more than a designer. His 
pieces were art that in- 
spired people 


once so beautifully created. 
One of De La Renta’s 
greatest talents was mak- 
ing the timeless retro, fash- 
ion forward. His manipu- 
lation of cuts, prints and 
the vintage magnified his 
overall talents. De la Renta 
made the past both fash- 
ionable and new. He him- 
self stated, “The 


everywhere. . great thing 
After aless than Ka { h a | ni Q about fashion 
fulfilling fash- is that it always 
ion week, the Ru he if looks forward.” 
de la Renta line The _pass- 
salvaged _ the ; : ing of Oscar 
show for many p k & De La Renta is 
fashion lovers Li Stic qd a loss to both 
every where. C the fashion 
His Spring 2015 amerd world and the 
line was the universe as a 


epitome of polished femi- 
ninity. His A-line hems, 
gangam prints, lace over- 
lays and textured details 
stood out to compile one 
of de la Renta’s loveliest 
shows. His cuts were flat- 
tering and remained remi- 
niscent of the ‘60s charm he 


whole. As a legend, De La 
Renta’s designs will con- 
tinue on through the time- 
less women he dressed. As 
super model Karlie Kloss 
once stated, “There is no 
one on earth who makes a 


woman feel more beautiful 


than Oscar de la Renta.” 


The do's and don'ts of college roommates 


nless you're 

one of the 

few with 

a single in 

the AMRs, 
all of us freshmen are 
stuck with a roommate, 
or at least a suitemate or 
two. And while some of 
us might have been lucky 
(like myself, for example; 
my roommate is lovely), 
many freshmen have to 
deal with horribly impo- 
lite roommates. Or maybe 
you are the awful room- 
mate? Then this is the 
article for you, a compre- 
hensive list based on real- 
life experiences of several 
frustrated freshmen, who 
will remain anonymous 
for their own safety. 

It’s 8 am. and you 
have class at 9 a.m., but 
you know your room- 
mate still has a few more 
hours to sleep. 

Do get ready as quietly 
as you can. A few clos- 
ing drawers and jingling 
keys are alright as long as 


you're respectful of your | 


roommate’s slumber. 

Don‘t slam the door, the 
drawers, the closet or any- 
thing else you can slam. 
Don’t use the microwave. 
Don't play your guitar. Yes, 
all these things have hap- 
pened to real people. 

It’s 2 am. on a Friday 
night (Saturday morning?) 
and you're coming home 
drunk. 

Do come home. You're 
bound to wake them up if 
they’re asleep, and you'll 


probably annoy them if — 


they’re awake, but that’s 
better than spending the 
night God knows where, 
so they'll understand. Just 


make sure that you apolo- 


gize in the morning. 


Don't do that every. 


weekend. Be respectful 


of your roommate. If they — 


want to come with you, 
then fine, go for it, but if 


eae a 
epee 


You're in a dorm that 
has acommunal bathroom. 
It needs to be cleaned. 

Do establish with 
your roommate and/or 
suitemate(s) who will clean 
the bathroom and how of- 
ten it will be done. 

Don’t expect some- 
one else to clean it all the 
time. And on the other 
end of the spectrum, don’t 


Do wake up and turn it 
off, obviously. 

Don’t let it ring and 
ring and ring until your 
roommate has to shout 
your name to get you to 
turn it off. And don’t set 
that alarm in the first 
place. Why do you need 
to be woken up at three in 
the morning? What pur- 
pose could that serve? 


create a “chore ‘wae It’s a Friday (or 
chart” without Saturday) night, 
the consent of Gillia n and you've got a 
those involved. girl (or boy) that 
If your suite Lelc huk you want to bring 
doesn’t want you home. 

to manage their Do text your 
ae _ Partici- Fi if esh Eyes ae maey 
pating in your a heads up, an 
cleaning schedule will have a backup plan in 
only make them bitterand case they aren't looking 
aggressive. to get sexiled this eve- 


It’s the middle of the 
night on a school night. 
Your alarm goes off for 
no apparent reason. 


ning. 

Don’t expect them to 
flee to your hallmate’s 
room so that you can 

| 


= Tena 


have a good night. And 
if they do, don’t expect 
them to be happy with 
sexile every weekend. 
These are just some of 
the worst roommate of- 
fenses, but of course there 
are still the things that 
should be obvious, like 


having manners and per- 


sonal hygiene. 


Do have those, too, and © 


maybe your roommate 


will be pleasant and maybe 
you too will actually begin 
to enjoy each other’s com- 


pany. And if something 


arises that isn’t included on 


this list, feel free to apply 


common sense and general 
etiquette to your situation. 
It’s just like kindergarten: © 


Treat others the way you’ 


want to be treated. Odds j 


are, if you wouldn't want 


your roommate to do the © 
thing, you should probably . 


not do that thing either. 


sae 


ewe ewer ee een res 


e@ete 


Su aWiees deb eeesianasascs 
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, lists, thoughts, feelings, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and, of course, sex. 


brunch at Belvedere Square Markel My reading list for 
budding feminists 


Atwater’s, which bakes its bread f 


Ithough 
Charles Vil- 
lage has a 
few  _ qual- 
ity brunch 
spots (we’re looking at 
you, Donna’s), we've re- 
cently been finding our- 
selves wanting more. This 
weekend, our stomachs 
lead us to Belvedere Mar- 
ket for a much-needed, 
post-Halloween recovery 
feast. Belvedere Market, 
also known as Belvedere 
Square’s Market, is about 
a ten-minute drive in the 
direction of Loyola, so 
start begging your car- 
bearing friends to chauf- 
feur you over there. 
Having been there a 
few times, we consider 
ourselves pretty seasoned 
customers of the Market. 
It is set up in a casual, caf- 
eteria style (but, no, noth- 
ing like the FFC) with dif- 
ferent counters offering 
enough options to satisfy 


COURTESY OF SH: AW GIRL VIA FLICKR 


move along. Do your best 
to save room for dessert so 
you can pay the counter a 
Visit on your way out. At- 
water’s claims three dif- 
ferent parts of Belvedere 
Square: this ice cream 
counter, the bread/cheese 
counter and the coffee 
counter. Their breads and 
pastries are made without 
sugar or fats and baked 
from scratch in the Market 
(Eddie’s on St. Paul car- 
ries Atwater’s packaged 
loaves, which is good to 
know if you become Bel- 
vedere fanatics like we 
are... a Celtic Harvest loaf 
is currently sitting in our 
kitchen). 

The rest of their menu, 
which you can order from 
both the bread/cheese 
and coffee counters, is 
similarly made with local, 
organic ingredients. At- 
water’s menu is definitely 
the largest and healthiest 
selection of food at the 


every nee 
os Alex. Barbera. and, ‘oi 

: Georgina Rupp ==: 
Be: - The PhenomeNOMs fi 


know you had. 

With so many choic- 
es and constant crowds 
swarming around the 
place, it can be overwhelm- 
ing to navigate this food 
mecca. But have no fear, 
your food gurus are here! 

Walking from the left- 
most parking lot, you will 
enter through the left door 
of the Market, meaning 
you will be immediately 
greeted by Atwater’s ice 
cream counter. Stay calm 
and hold yourself togeth- 
er. Even though it’s tempt- 
ing to forget about brunch 
and go straight to three 
scoops of their seasonal 
flavors, we advise you to 


WWW.GERTRUD 


of ourselves). They of- 
fer a range of breakfast 
sandwiches, soups and 
salads — all of which are 
very healthy and made 
from scratch. When you 
pass by the bread/cheese 
counter immediately af- 
ter the ice cream counter, 
ask the nice workers at 
the register to glance at 
a menu. Don't feel pres- 
sured by their looks and 
urges to take your order, 
though. Look at the menu, 
make a few mental notes 
and move on. Visiting a 
market like Belvedere’s 
is all about staying calm 
and being practical. This 
is just one of your many 


410.889.3399 


resh every morning, is only one option of many at Belvedere Market. 


options. 

If you continue walking 
past the Atwater’s bread/ 
cheese counter, you'll 
pass their coffee counter 
and arrive at Tooloulou. 
Tooloulou, ee for its 
pizza and po’boys (“Loui- 
siana style sub served 
on French bread dressed 
proper with lettuce, to- 
mato, spicy Cajun pickles 
and Tobasco remoulade,” 
FYI), offers more exotic 
comfort food. Although 
it does have a full menu, 
its brunch menu is com- 
prised of only about six 
different plates (black- 
ened shrimp and grits, 
chicken, chicken & bis- 
cuits, eggs benedict, fried 
green tomato sandwich, 
grilled pork belly and 
build your own plate). 

Don't let its less-crowd- 
ed-than-Atwater, old- 
school counter deter you 


from ordering from here. 
After eating food from 
both places, we agree 


that both are awesome 
depending on your mood 
(we’ll elaborate later). _ 

Next, wander past To- 
oloulou and you'll reach 
Planet Produce and _ its 
juice bar, Earth’s Essence. 
Fresh juices, when done 
right, are the bomb. Al- 
though we’ve been too 
famished to consider bev- 
erages during our visits, 
the produce on display in 
authentic wooden crates 
always looks very fresh 
and full of good juice- 
pressing potential. 

For a total change of 
pace, turn left at Planet 
Produce and Ejji Ramen 
(edgy) will be on your 
left. That’s right, readers, 
Baltimore is finally catch- 
ing onto the ramen rage! 
This counter opened just 
last week and offers Ma- 
laysian and Japanese in- 
fluenced ramen, as well as 
rice bowls, gyozas, yakito- 
ri skewers and a selection 


‘MORE. COM 


LUNCH ® DINNER ® WEEKEND BRUNCH 


of beer and sake. 

This weekend we 
were hunting for typical 
brunch food, so we chose 
to pass by Ejji. But Belve- 
dere Market is open for 
dinner! So we'll definitely 
pay them an evening visit 
soon (...probably tonight). 

To the left of Ejjii 
Chocolate, which sells ex- 
actly that. Its small coun- 
ter offers “raw, organic, 
gluten free, vegan, no 
refined sugar, delicious” 
chocolates and its ingre- 
dients scientifically 
proven to “promote glow- 
ing skin, shiny hair, anti- 
aging and vitality.” We’re 
taking it upon ourselves 
to adopt these chocolates 
as our new form of vita- 
mins. We’ll let you know 
how it goes. 

To the right of Ejji is 
Neopol Savory Smoker, 
which offers an array of 
smoked specialties, the | 
highlights being seafood 
and savory cheese: pies. 
Behind the glass counter 
are about five of these 
pies, all differently sea- 
soned, as well as cooked 
salmon and_ prepared 
salads. Our favorites are 
the cranberry or mustard 
salmon (best to bring | 
home and have for din- 
ner at room temperature, 
if you want to be gour- 
met like that). Also look | 
for the list of their offered 
omelets — it’s located on 
a chalkboard behind the 
counter and definitely 
easy to miss! 

If you can make it be- 
yond this smokin’ joint, 
you'll enter Ceriello Fine 
Foods which offers gour- 
met Italian products, in- 
cluding artisanal salami, 
imported Italian delica- 
cies, handmade P 
sauces and salad dress- 
ings. They also offer pa- 
ninis behind the counter 
and rotisserie chicken, 
which are actually great 
to keep in your fridge to 
incorporate in sandwich- 
es, salads and dinners 
throughout the week. 

We weren't kidding 
when we told you this 
was a food mecca. For an | 
amazing brunch feast, 
we recommend either | 
Atwater’s or Tooloulou; | 
neither will let you down. 
For brunch at Atwater’s, 
we've enjoyed the French 
toast casserole with cara- 
melized apples; the big 
day egg dish with grits, 
bacon, scrambled eggs 
and bread; the steel cut 
oatmeal with warm milk, 
raisins and brown sugar; 
and the pulled pork sand- 
wich on a cheesy biscuit 
(good for the carnivores 
of the bunch). Their soups 
also seem like great op- 
tions and specifically the 
Moroccan lentil, which 
we were drooling over for 
a few minutes too long. 

For brunch at Toolou- 
lou, we suggest the fried 
green tomato sandwich 
or a plate of your own cre- 
ation (it comes with two 
eggs any style, Coca Cola 
ham, house made maple 
sausage or bacon, roast- 
ed potatoes and toasted 
sourdough served with 
honey butter). Whatever 
you end up choosing, you 
have to order the Coca 
Cola ham. It was the per- 
fect combination of sweet 
and savory and definitely 
the highlight of the meal. 

Although a little far 
for a weekday trip, Belve- 
dere Market is the perfect 
weekend adventure; it’s 
close by, with great food, 
casual vibes and smiling 
service. If Belvedere isn’t 
your jam, Greg’s Bagels, 
home of the chocolate 
chip bagel, is just a stone’s 
throw away. So go next 
weekend! We're sure we'll 
see you there... 
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Ss any good 

feminist 

knows, you 

don't be- 

come a femi- 
nist by chance. Often, 
women read an empow- 
ering book and discover 
feminism, or they hear 
someone speak about 
womanhood and _ find 
it inspiring. And once 
someone claims the name 
“feminist,” there’s still a 
lot to learn and read and 
use to help you grow as a 
woman. 

To give any and all a 
starting place, I’ve com- 
piled my personal femi- 
nist reading list. These in- 
clude books I’ve finished, 
books I’ve only read a 
part of and even things 
that aren’t even books in 
the traditional sense. | 
hope that you all can find 


and something that can 


empower you each in 
your own fight. 


1. Pride and Prejudice by 
Jane Austin 
This is one of the origi- 


| nal feminist novels. Aus- 


tin doesn’t explicitly men- 


| tion feminism, but her 


strong aud fierce leading 
ladies can’t help but in- 
spire. If you're looking 
for fiction to help you dip 
your toes into the femi- 
nist pool, look no further 
than Pride and Prejudice. 
It’s beautiful and smart 
and witty. 

2. Our Bodies, Ourselves 
by the Boston Women’s 
Health Book Collective 

This book should be- 
come your body bible. 
It’s a frank, no-frills book 
that addresses everything 
from yeast infections to 
birth control. It doesn’t 
skirt around hard sub- 
| jects and it doesn’t unnec- 
essarily sexualize topics. 
Our Bodies, Ourselves is 
a classic manual and an 
empowering resource. 
Seriously, go out and buy 
this book right now. 

3. This Bridge Called My 
Back 

Published in 1984, this 
is a classic collection of 
writings by women of 
color. It contains beauti- 
ful pieces by women who 
weren't considered a part 
of the mainstream in their 
time. The parts I’ve read 
demonstrate so much 
strength from these writ- 
ers, and it’s truly incred- 
ible to read. 

4. The Vagina Mono- 
logues by Eve Ensler 

This collection of wom- 
en’s testimonies should be 
seen performed live, but 
if you can’t find a perfor- 
mance near you, reading 
the monologues is still in- 
credible. They’re all about 
the relationship between 
vagina and self. My per- 
sonal favorites include a 
piece about the smell of 
vaginas and one about fe- 
male orgasms and making 
women moan. 

5. Americanah by Chimi- 
manda Ngozi Adichie 

Have you heard Be- 
yoncé’s “***Flawless’”? If 
you have, you'll probably 
remember feminist 
speech sampled over Be- 
yoncé’s calls to “Bow down, 
b*tches.” Well, that speech 
is by Adichie, who wrote 
this incredible book. Amer- 
icanah is the story of a Ni- 
gerian woman who moves 
to America and struggles 
for the first time with be- 
ing black. It’s an incredible 
story that touches on a lot 
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of intersecting issues. Plus, 
it’s a beautiful love story, 
so if everything else hasn't 
convinced you to read this, 
maybe that will. 

6. Black Girl Dangerous 

Black Girl Dangerous 
started as a blog by Mia 
McKenzie, but it has ex- 
panded to include a num- 
ber of writers interested in 
the topics of feminism, race 
and queerness. The posts 
on this blog are harsh cri- 
tiques of society; they don’t 
pretend the world is fine 
and dandy, because it’s not. 
Instead, Black Girl Danger- 
ous shows you what’s true 
and what’s real, and it cre- 
ates a space for voices un- 
common in other feminist 
outlets. 

7. Let’s Queer Things 
Up 

This is another great 
blog, written by Sam Dylan 


something Finch. Sam 
on this list J li D \/ @ hits on all 
that makes t sorts of 
_ you es U la e ar queer and 
| to claim trans* _is- 
feminism as The F Word sues, while 
| your own also being 


an ardent voice for femi- 
nism. He brings visibility 
to a lot of intersecting is- 
sues, and his posts are 
definitely worth a read. 

8. SCUM Manifesto by 
Valerie Solanas 

Feminism is not about 
destroying men. But at 
the same time, sometimes 
it can be fun to imagine. 
SCUM stands for the So- 
ciety for Cutting Up Men, 
and it is an intense, angry 
read. The Manifesto calls 
for the literal destruction 
of men, and it’s certainly 
worth reading to get some 
perspective. While a little 
absurd, Solanas makes 
some interesting points, 
and it’s a pretty short read. 

9. Bad Feminist by Rox- 
ane Gay 

This book is where it’s 
at. Bad Feminist is a very 
recent collections of essays 
on feminism, race, the me- 
dia and life in general. The 
writing is extremely ac- 
cessible for people of any 
feminist background or 
none at all, and because 
the topics are so recent 
and fresh, it’s all extremely 
engaging to read. Roxane 
Gay is literally my new 
obsession. If you read one 
thing on this list, pick up 
Bad Feminist. 

10. Sex+ by Laci Green 

This one isn’t actually 
something to read. Sex+ is 
a tumblr and a video blog 
that collects all the funni- 
est, truest, hardest femi- 
nist musings on tumblr. 
Laci also makes incredible 
videos on everything from 
“vagina hacks” to sexual 
assault awareness. I'm an 
avid follower, and her vid- 
eos are always really em- 
powering to watch. 

11. Any slam poem ever 
(mostly) 

Slam poetry is an in- 
credible art form that has 
really become the voice 
of a lot of silenced people. 
Women, writers of color 
and queer writers have all 
become huge voices in the 
slam community. If you're 
looking for a few poems to 
help you dive into the slam 
world, I recommend look- 
ing at “Burning Water,” 
“Dear Straight People,” 
“The Period Poem” and 


“Shrinking Women.” 


I could honestly let 
this list go on for pages, 
but I'm going to cut my 
self off here. This list isn 
exhaustive; it’s a mec 
off point. | hope you can 
find something here that 
leads you to look deeper, 
to examine further and to 
excite your inner feminist. 
Go forth and read on! 
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Fraternities can fight rape culture 


In response to the alleged sexual as- 
sault that took place inside the Sigma 
Alpha Epsilon (SAE) fraternity house, 
the Inter-Fraternity Council (IFC) 
unanimously voted to ban all open 
parties for the rest of the semester. 
The Editorial Board fully supports this 
course of action. Extreme circumstanc- 
es, like the reported sexual assault of a 
16-year-old, require a comparably ex- 
treme response — and we hope to see 
all IFC members abide by this initia- 
tive and for the IFC to impose forceful 
sanctions on any violators. 

The Editorial Board commends the 
IFC for both creating this directive and 
unanimously voting to enact it. Stu- 
dent-led initiatives are by far the best 
way to create lasting change as they 
encourage students to find solutions 
within their own communities that re- 
flect their own values. The initiatives 
that have the strongest chances of suc- 
ceeding will be student-based and not 
University-based because for behav- 
iors to change ona large scale, students 
need to want to solve the problem of 
their own accord — not solely in fear 
of punishment from an administra- 
tive body. For an issue as prevalent as 
sexual assault, positive peer influence 
and public, unified commitment will 
be the most effective ways to cause 
change to permeate through the cam- 
pus population. 

It is also certainly no small commit- 
ment to cease all open events, and the 
Editorial Board supports how seriously 
the fraternities appear to be handling 
this issue. As hosts of the primary 
Hopkins social scene, they have a re- 
sponsibility to hold their parties safely 
and in accordance with their rules, 
the IFC’s rules and University policy. 
The University always has the duty of 
ensuring the safety of its students, so 
when the issue of sexual assault came 
to its latest head, the administration 
was required to step in. The fraterni- 
ties, too, needed to take concrete ac- 
tion, and in this situation, such a dras- 
tic solution as banning open parties is 
appropriate. 

While it may seem as if Greek life 
itself is the problem, the Editorial 
Board contends that this blame is mis- 
placed; fraternities attract much of the 
blame because they are the epicenters 
of Hopkins social life. Yet it is crucial 
to understand that neither the victim 
of the alleged assault, nor, according 
to preliminary reports, the reported 
assailants were affiliated with Greek 
life or even the University itself. The 
perilous situation we find ourselves in 
is not a Greek life problem, but rather 
a community-wide problem. Blame 


Student dining sent 


Last spring, The News-Letter report- 
ed that many Bon Appétit employees 
were deeply dissatisfied with their 
treatment by the company’s manage- 
ment. After management changes, in- 
cluding the removal of Executive Chef 
Robert Lavoie and Resident District 
Manager Norman Zwagil, Fresh Food 
Café (FFC) workers have noted im- 
provement. Yet there are still some is- 
sues that leave employees disgruntled 
— including clocking-in policies and a 
general lack of morale — and several 
students have observed disgruntle- 
ment amongst employees translating 
to employees’ treatment of students. 

The Editorial Board is concerned to 
hear these sentiments expressed and, 
if accurate, condemns this behavior. 
Bon Appétit management should work 
earnestly to resolve any workplace 
conflicts, particularly if they are af- 


shouldn’t be misguidedly directed to- 
ward Greek organizations. 

Indeed, we believe that Greek life 
involvement is not the problem, but 
rather an axiomatic part of the solu- 
tion. A Greek community that is sin- 
gularly devoted to ending incidences 
of sexual assault on campus is the 
finest asset our community has in the 
fight against rape culture. The IFC has 
proven that it is dedicated to aiding in 
this fight, sacrificing fraternities’ open 
parties — not a diminishable conces- 
sion. Additionally, it is apparent that 
many fraternity members deeply care 
about improving this culture, and they 
should therefore be embraced as part 
of the solution. 

The Editorial Board thus advocates 
in the strongest terms possible for the 
inclusion of students, including those 
in fraternities, in the process of fighting 
rape culture, rather than any efforts to 
weaken or even degredate Greek life at 
Hopkins. Fraternities should drive the 
efforts to ameliorate rape culture in 
their houses and in their community. 

Diminishing or even abolishing 
Hopkins Greek life would be utterly 
disastrous; these organizations, deep- 
ly rooted in friendship and further 
bound by living situations, would 
never simply cease their associations. 
Instead, fraternities would continue to 
have parties, choosing instead to host 
them underground. In turn, these fra- 
ternities would not be able to be held 
accountable to the rules that are cur- 
rently in place. Essentially, the off- 
campus party scene would be anarchic 
in nature, and the issues that exist in 
the current system would only be am- 
plified. Furthermore, the University 
would be held powerless, unable to do 
anything short of charging Baltimore 
Police to arrest its students. We’ve seen 
this dynamic play out before with un- 
derground organizations at Hopkins. 

Parties will always be a part of the 
college experience. Even if all fraterni- 
ties stopped hosting open parties, as 
per the IFC agreement, forever, sports 
houses and other organizations with 


an informal “house” can and would’ 


carry on hosting open gatherings. The 
Editorial Board stresses the impor- 
tance of seeing fraternities as a crucial 
part of the solution to this problem. 
They are organizations held account- 
able to their general conventions, the 
University administration and each 
other. With a proven commitment to 
making Greek life safer, the Editorial 
Board looks forward to seeing what 
reforms the IFC enacts for the spring 
semester to combat future instances of 
sexual assault. 


iment is troubling 


fecting employees’ attitudes towards 
students. 

Additionally, when these issues 
begin to affect students and their col- 
lective dining experience, the Univer- 
sity has a responsibility to step in and 
ensure that its students are happy and 
comfortable in every aspect of campus 
life. Eating at the campus dining halls 
is about more than just food — it is 
about the time spent socializing, relax- 
ing and stepping away from academ- 
ics. A positive experience is contingent 
on a welcoming, pleasant atmosphere, 
and the University has an interest in 
providing this atmosphere for all of 
its students. If Bon Appétit is unable 
to make these changes, it is incumbent 
upon the University to make some 
changes of its own in terms of who it 
hires to provide dining services to its 
students. 
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By EMELINE ARMITAGE 


On Oct. 30, in a blaze of 
metaphorical glory, protesters 
in Ouagadougou, the capital of 
Burkina Faso, set fire to the par- 
liament in response to a consti- 
tutional amendment proposed 
by President Blaise Compaoré. 
The amendment would have 
removed presidential term lim- 
its, allowing Compaoré to con- 
tinue the 27 years he had been 
in power. Twenty-seven years is 
already longer than the major- 
ity of Burkina Faso’s population 
has been alive — the median 
age is 17. Compaoré resigned on 
Oct. 31, reportedly fleeing to ei- 
ther Ghana or Cote dIvoire. 

The military currently has 
control over the country — or, 
at least, as much control as it can 
muster. The general of the armed 
forces, Honoré Traoré, claimed 
that he holds temporary power. 
However, soon after, Lieutenant 
Colonel Isaac Zida stated that he 
was in charge, refuting Traoré’s 
claim. Other reports state that 
former defense minister Kwamé 
Lougué has taken control. Either 
way, it is clear that some faction 
of the military has filled the 
power vacuum left by Compaoré 
and will likely maintain con- 
trol for the foreseeable future. 
This situation is not agreeable 
to much of the public, which is 
protesting against military rule 
even though elections have been 
promised by late 2015 in order to 
create a unified government. 

At this point the Burkinabe 
ve two options: transi- 
into a civil government as 
soon as possible or remain a mil- 

itary-led country. Burkina Faso 
could go down the undemocratic 
path if its new leaders are blinded 
by greed; under Compaoré, the 
government controlled many lu- 
crative gold and iron mines that 
are now up for grabs. 

Hopefully, the Burkinabe 
leaders will opt for an alternative 
path — one of elections, economic 
empowerment and increased hu- 
man rights. The United Nations 
(UN) and African Union (AU) 
have already issued statements 
concerning the military control 
and have expressed a desire for 
elections to take place as soon as 
possible. The AU has given the 
military two weeks to turn over 
power to a civil government or 
face sanctions. The United States 
has threatened to freeze military 
cooperation with Burkina Faso if 
a military coup is determined to 
have taken place. These actions. 
might be enough to steer the 
Burkinabe military in a direction 
that would benefit both Burkina 
Faso and the United States. 

Although Burkina Faso does 
not usually come to mind as one 
of America’s great allies, it does 
play an important, if small, role 
in U.S. foreign policy. Burkina 
Faso helps maintain stability in 
a region where terrorist groups 
are growing, such as Nigeria's 
militant group, which sparked 
international outrage when it 
kidnapped more than 250 school- 
girls in April. Burkina Faso has 
joined international efforts to 
fight against the terrorist group 
al-Qaeda, has partnered with 
the United States on a number of 
police anti-terrorism training ef- 
forts, is a member of several anti- 
terrorist funding groups and is 
a Muslim-majority country with 
a high level of religious toler- 
ance. A military government that 

perpetually fears protests and 
whose operations only reflect 
leaders’ selfish interests will not 


be able to effectively maintain | 


OPINIONS 


burkina Faso needs peaceful Don’t let your transcript define you 
(ransition to cil government 


these qualities. A peaceful transi- | 


tion into a more democratically- 
decided Burkinabe government 
will allow the country to main- 


tain its current relationship with 


the United States that offers such 
crucial regional stability. The U.S. 
should encourage this transition 
by working with the UN and AU 


to enforce sanctions if the mili- | 


tary government does not relin- 


| 


| cision 


quish power and should increase | 


aid when the transition takes 
place to help maintain stability. 
The United States also has 


an economic incentive to push | 
Burkina Faso away from military | 


rule. The common image of Af- 


rica as amonolithic, desolate and | 
impoverished desert | 


severely 
was never true in the first place 
and is only growing more out- 


dated and misguided. According | 


to the International Monetary 
Fund, 10 out the 20 fastest grow- 
ing economies in the world are 


in sub-Saharan Africa, and two | 


out of the 10 — Cote d'Ivoire and 
Ghana — border Burkina Faso. 
Although part of the reason for 
this growth is that they initially 
had low gross domestic prod- 
ucts, West African economies are 
a growing force. While no West 
African country is an economic 
powerhouse yet, the region is 
growing quickly, and early in- 
vestment is key to helping these 
economies grow and establish 
trade relationships, which will 
become increasingly beneficial 
to the U.S. in the future. Regional 
stability is essential to sustained 
economic growth, and the U.S, 
along with the UN and AU, 
should encourage, through the 
use of sanctions, aid and the tran- 
sition into a civil government. 
Through the flames engulfing 


the parliament, the Burkinabe_ 


people achieved a step toward 
an open, democratic and promis- 
ing future. There are many more 
steps to take — hopefully not 
achieved through fiery or vio- 
lent means — until Burkina Faso 
reaches its goal. But until it does, 
the United States should contin- 
ue to promote a peaceful transi- 
tion into a civil government for 
the sake of both Burkinabe and 
American interests. 


Emeline Armitage is a fresh- 
man International Studies major 
from Cleveland. He is an Opinions 
Staff Writer. 


and possibly even dea 


By SOFIA DIEZ 


Ivy Leagues were once 
known for their brick walls, 
prestigious alumni, low-ac- 
ceptance rates, and now, un- 
fortunately, they are becoming 
known for student suicides. 
Suicides such as Madison Hol- 
leran from the University of 
Pennsylvania were especially 
shocking once it came to light 
that she made the horrible de- 
after receiving “bad 
grades.” Even on our campus 
there are individuals who have 
felt the need to take their own 
life, such as Yangkai Li, and to 
whose friends and family I offer 
my condolences. Now, I will not 
claim to know exactly what was 
on these individuals’ minds 
that could lead them to leave us 


| SO soon, but it has to be asked: 


Why are high-achieving stu- 
dents taking their lives when 
they have everything to live for? 
To see the gravity of the situ- 
ation, there are some facts that 
should be more well-known. 
There has been a rise in suicide 
rates for the 18-25 age group; 
since 1950, the suicide rate of 
these teens and young adults 
has tripled. This is peculiar 
because isn’t the transition be- 
tween being a child and adult- 
hood supposed to be exhilarat- 
ing? Maybe this is when you 
have sex for the first time, have 
that first romance, drive a car 
and go to a party where alcohol 
is provided by someone's older 
brother. These years are sup- 
posed to be your firsts — so why 
are people making that horrible 
decision to cut their lives short? 
Stress may be the reason. Be- 
tween ages 15 and 24 is when 
you're deciding your future: 
You're applying to a school that 
largely informs your profes- 
sional career, choosin, _a major 
saling with 

student loans, taxes and other 


finances. When growing up, we — 


see college as the place where we 
establish our independence and 
have fun. But we forget this is 
also a place of extreme pressure, 
which is why, unfortunately, it 
makes sense that 1,100 suicides 
occur at colleges each year. 
Should we students blame 
ourselves? Are we just not 
strong enough to handle the 
pressures of our environment? 
Expectations are extremely 
high in college nowadays, espe- 
cially when you are at a univer- 


sity like Hopkins. Many of us 
puff out our chests with pride 
when we are accepted to these 
schools with notoriously low 
acceptance rates, but when we 
get here, many of us are imme- 
diately humbled by our first D’s 
and F’s. I can only speak of my 
own experiences at Hopkins, 
but I must admit, it’s a bit tortur- 
ous at times. For example, when 
I was in Materials Chemistry 
and Physics IL, I got 40s and 50s 
on the midterms and went into 
finals with failing grades. I was 
stressed, my heart pounded like 
a jackrabbit whenever I was tak- 
ing tests, I couldn't sleep and I 
lived in the library. There were 
tears and meetings with the 
professor. As a student, classes 
are your life, and to be so de- 
pendent on two or three tests 
for your grade can make your 
hair go white with stress. I kept 
struggling and got less than 
half of the material correct on 
the final. But somehow I got A’s 
and B’s in the classes. 

Of course I cried tears of 
joy and enjoyed my break af- 
terwards. But why did I have 
to stress and suffer the whole 
semester and be held in such 
suspense? It was overwhelming 
to take that stress; it physically 
taxed me. I was sick often and 
would sleep four hours dur- 
ing the week and then sleep 12 
hours a night on the weekends. 
This doesn’t include participat- 
ing in research and clubs. And 
who is to say what my mental 
state was by that point in time? 

During last year’s SOHOP 
engineering panel, a professor 
gripped the mic and said some 
of the words that were most 
memorable to me as a member 
of the prospective future class 
of the Whiting School of En- 
gineering. Taking out a large 


ard. from _ backstage 


__ chalkboard. fron : 
“he wrote in large block letters, 
“GOOD GRADES + DEGREE 


+ JOB HAPPINESS.” Then 
he simply shrugged and said: 
“Coming here isn’t going to 
make you happy.” 

So why are most of us here 
if not for happiness? I mean, 
shouldn’t happiness be the ul- 
timate goal of our lives? It is a 
fundamental question that is 
addressed in several religions 
such as Hinduism, Buddhism 
and Islam. It was a question that 
made us turn and ask our par- 
ents why they work so hard and 
long at the office. Asking fellow 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


classmates, many of them will 
say that their aspirations are to 
make money, be secure or work 
in some lab, law firm or hospital. 

Therefore, if we are all here, 
pursuing our goals, why do 
classmates still decide to take 
their own lives? 

Perhaps it is the attitude with 
which we approach depres- 
sion. I believe many of us look 
at depression to be a weakness 
or excuse. We look at our sur- 
roundings with air conditioning, 
running water and toilets and 
think how blessed and lucky we 
are. Then look at it with the men- 
tality of an Ivy League student, to 
be one of the lucky few to make it 
into these top colleges. Therefore, 
when we feel depressed and are 
not doing well in our classes, we 
feel ashamed. Because it is not as 
if we are starving, running from 
war or afraid for our lives — we 
just live in fear for the next test. 
We begin to tell ourselves we do 
not have a right to feel this way. 

This shame has lead students 
to silence, and the pressure con- 
tinues to build until they feel 
that the only way to escape is 
through death. 

Hopkins is just part of a sys- 
tem, and we need to approach 
it differently. Hopkins will get 
you where you want to be or it 
may not, but you are here, and 
you can only do your best. Do 
not put such value in your GPA 
and grades. 

GPA is only a small portion of 
who you are. It is more interest- 
ing to hear about how someone 
went backpacking across Asia 
than about how they got a 4.0 
in college. People will look for 
graduates who faced adversity 
and struggled but didn’t quit 
and did the best of what they 
could with the situation. Don’t 
see your grades as the only im- 
portant things in college. It’s 
your friends and what you are 
like outside of class in the lim- 


ited time you have here. _ 


You have to remember that 


you have to do little things 
_ to keep yourself going; don’t 


isolate yourself, and maybe, 
instead of studying for a few 
hours, go eat with friends. Don’t 
let college make you forget the 
rest of your life. You may be 
young and fresh but someday 
you won't be. So live now. 


Sofia Diez is a sophomore Me- 
chanical Engineering major from 
Washington D.C. 


There's a beautiful city out there waiting to be explored 


By MEGAN DITROLIO 


When you think of the Johns 
Hopkins University’s Home- 
wood campus, located in the 
heart of Baltimore, you know it 
as a pretty and composed cam- 
pus that has easy access to the 
affluent Inner Harbor. It’s the 
living embodiment of the pic- 
tures that all of the welcome bro- 
chures contain, and as a giddy, 
17-year-old incoming freshman, 
you really think that you'll ex- 
perience all that Baltimore has 
to offer. After all, you wanted 
a city school for a reason — it’s 
full of off-campus activities. You 
yearned for an urban environ- 
ment, but many don't realize all 
of the facets that come with a 
city in its entirety. 

Unfortunately, I, like many 
students, don’t fully understand 
Baltimore — the real city that 
has seemingly disappeared un- 
der the influence of Hopkins. 
It saddens me to identify with 

a city and community ‘when I 


only really know my own small 
portion of it. We hardly know 
of, and some of us may even be 
afraid to discover, the commu- 
nity just a mile off of campus. 

It’s acommunity that I hastily 
run through everyday to get to 
our school’s track. I am uncom- 
fortable with the stark differenc- 
es that compose the area a mere 
mile and a half from the place 
where I attend school, a campus 
encircled by the patrol routes 
of HopCops. Waverly is a com- 
munity that I am uncomfort- 
able with because it is so differ- 
ent from the Baltimore that I’ve 
come to know. It’s a neighbor- 
hood that, despite its negative 
connotations, has a lot to offer 
to the Homewood community 
if we can get out of our comfort 
zones and embrace it. 

It’s a community that offers a 
farmer’s market every Saturday 
and a community whose streets 
occasionally become a stage for 
a Michael Jackson impersonator 
who. gets the whole neighbor- 
hood to dance along with him. 
It also hosts the Marion House 


Race to Embrace Independence 


5K to support the homeless 
women and children in the 
Marion House, a race that I was 
lucky to participate in with a 
small but lively team of Hopkins 
representatives. 

During the 2013-2014 aca- 
demic year, “1469 people were 
registered in [Center for So- 


cial Concern] groups, [totaling] 
38,177 hours of service in a se- 
mester and had a total economic 
impact of $845 thousand,” ac- 
cording to Hudson Van Slooten, 
group management member of 
the Student Advocacy Board 
of the Center for Social Con- 
cern (CSC). That totals to about 
28 percent of the undergrad 
population at Hopkins working 
closely with the Baltimore com- 
munity through CSC programs. 
Though not incredibly low, this 
number reflects a Hopkins com- 
munity that has little involve- 
ment in the greater Baltimore 
area, an area that has accepted 
a strong Hopkins presence in 
the city and is in constant need 
of reform. Only 28 percent of us 
have a real grasp on the city that 
we identify as our own. The only 
way to bridge this gap and to 
truly understand the city of Bal- 
timore as a whole is to immerse 
ourselves completely in it. 

I recently joined an organi- 
zation on campus called Story 


Pals. Every week we go to Bar- 


clay Elementary School and 
work with children on reading 
and word comprehension. I 
walked there with a friend who 
is also in the program. We were 
nervous going over for the first 
time, fearing that the children 
wouldn't accept us or be unin- 
terested in what we were there 
to do, Upon entering the class- 
room, a storm of first graders 

a 


bombarded us with hugs and 
affectionate words, begging us 
to hang out with them and read 
with them. They had no pre- 
conceived notion of us; we were 
welcomed into their commu- 
nity with open arms. I worked 
with a girl named Jaeda, who 
proved to be one of the sweetest 
first-graders I’ve ever met. 

To be honest, I first went to 
Barclay to be able to log commu- 
nity service on my resume, but 
I am going back because Jaeda 
promised to bring me in a pic- 
ture of her dog, Beebee. Though 
the school is in an area of Balti- 
more that I am not super com- 
fortable with and is composed 
of people far outside of my own 
little Hopkins world, it is a place 
that I can identify with —I only 
had to give it a chance. 

I'm not saying to storm the 
streets of Baltimore for random 
“get to know me’s,” because like 
any city, there are areas that are 
unsafe and there are people that 
have bad intentions. What I am 
saying is to take a chance on Bal- 
timore. Get to know the commu- 
nity in your backyard. If the peo- 
ple are anything like Jaeda and 
her classmates, they have a lot to 
teach us about the place and cul- 
ture that we, for four short years, 
identify as home. 


Megan DiTrolio is a junior Writ- 
ing Seminars major from Baltimore. 
She is an Opinions Staff Writer. 
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PAID ADV ERTISEMENT 


Cars and bicycles collide 500 times 
each year in Baltimore. Bike safety is a 
two-way street. Be street smart on your 
bike by stopping for all red lights and 
stop signs, riding with traffic rather than 
against it, and, in general, obeying the 
rules of the road. 


Don’t be a statistic. 
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Charm City’s best crab cakes 


By MELODY SWEN 
Your Weekend Editi De 


Charm City is  fa- 
mous for its Maryland 
blue crabs, which can be 
found in abundance in 
Baltimore’s restaurants. 
Steamed crab, crab cakes 
and crab feasts are aplen- 
ty in a number of seafood 
restaurants near the Inner 
Harbor. This past week- 
end, I ventured to Captain 
James Landing, an eclec- 
tic and hearty seafood- 
serving restaurant located 
at 2127 Boston St. I had a 
$40 for $80 Groupon deal, 
which was the main cata- 
lyst for my choosing this 
restaurant. 

The restaurant is lo- 
cated on the edge of the 
harbor, directly across 
the street from Captain 
James Crabhouse, which 
is another eatery owned 
by Captain James. My 
first impression of the 
restaurant was, “Whoa, 
it’s a ship.” I may be the 
only one awed by this, 
but the sight of a restau- 
rant ensconced in a build- 
ing shaped like an actual 
steamboat is a sight to 
see, especially next to 
the typical, Baltimorean 
brownstones that line 
the street. The windows 
inside the restaurant are 


even circular, much like 
the windows of a sub- 
marine. The décor is ap- 
propriately nautical, with 
anchors and deep blue 
hues lining the walls. It 
was also relatively full 
of people, despite it be- 
ing 2 p.m. My mom and 
I were led to a booth and 
each given larger than 
life menus, which, judg- 
ing by the size of the por- 
tions we saw as we were 
walking by the other ta- 
bles, promised to fill our 
appetites. 

Our first order was the 
Captain’s Classic Crab 
Cakes, as recommended 
by our waiter. I had crab 
cakes before on another 
occasion that were medio- 
cre at best and hoped that 
Captain James’s crab cakes 
were going to change 
my opinion. Thankfully, 
they did! The crab cakes 
were a generous size and 
tender, with gratuitous 
amounts of fresh crab. The 
crab was not overcooked 
and fell apart as you ate 
it. We ordered the Mary- 
land Crab, which I was 
excited to try because of 
the Old Bay tomato broth 
base. Unfortunately, it was 
a standard tomato soup 
with little seafood flavor, 
so I can’t recommend it. 
Next up in-our Groupon- 


Captain James Landing sticks to its Baltimore roots by incorporating Old Bay spices in their recipes. 


induced food marathon 
was the Seafood Steamer 
Pot, which was a mouth- 
watering feast of shrimp, 
mussels, clams, crab, po- 


tatoes, sausage and corn in 


an Old Bay tomato broth. | 


For $14.99, the amount of 
seafood in that steaming 
pot of glory was impres- 
sive. The seafood was 
just cooked and not over- 
salted or over-sauced, as is 
common with restaurant- | 
style seafood combina- 
tions. At this point, my 
mom and I realized that | 
we were at least 60 percent 
full but had not even made 
a significant dent in our 
$80 requirement for our 
$40 Groupon. We ordered | 
the Seafood “Ceviche” 
Salad next, which was a 
fresh and light breather 
between our crab-heavy 
entrees. After this dish, | 
my mom admitted defeat 
and said she was physical- 
ly incapable of consuming | 
any more food. Our waiter 
suggested the Imperial 
Crab for us to take home, | 
so we had that as takeout, 
paid our check and walked 
(albeit at a very slow pace) 
to Fells Point to enjoy the 
view along the way. 

In all, Captain James 
is a fine representation of 
Baltimore’s seafood cul- 
ture, so go out and explore! 


ERIC CHEN/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 


Halloween selfies are even better when you have Groot standing next to you in all his battle gear. 


Groot and a pink dog headband 


By RACHEL SHAVEL 
Your Weekend Columnist 


Lefirste saw it at lars 
get. It was initially just 
a small, pink headband 
but would soon turn into 
the demise of my Hal- 
loweekend. It was a set of 
small, wire puppy ears. 

“What an easy Hal- 
loween go-to,” I thought 
to myself. “How funny, 
a twist on the classic 
black cat: the pink dog.” 
I chuckled lightly at my 
witty purchase. 


Halloween weekend 


| came, and with it came 


COURTESY OF MELODY SWEN 


the daytime sporting of 
my brilliant puppy ears. 
Instead of the “LOL so 
cute!” that I expected, I 
instead received tons of 
“What’s on your head?” 
and plentiful “Are you, 
like, a cow?” Needless to 
say, IT was disappointed 
by the overwhelming 


|| non-success of my fun 


Halloween accessory. For- 
tunately, it wasn’t a major 
costume choice for the 
weekend. 

Halloween overall 
wasn't a total bust. My 
friend Rachel rocked an 
ever-clever rendition of 
a Navy Seal, in which 
she wore Navy clothes 


and a sailor hat with seal 
whiskers. Ellen, another 
friend, was a very fun 
Harajuku girl. I was un- 
aware of what a Harajuku 
girl might be outside of 
the fabulous Gwen Stefani 
song, but El'en looked 
incredible in lots of fun 
shiny pieces a-la the pret- 
ty girls from the Japanese 
fashion district. Pals Lily 
and Sarah were comfort- 
ably dressed as slumber 
party girls, an enviable 
costume for those of us 
who were stuck tugging 
at tight shorts and body 
cons all night. I rocked a 
mail-order bride costume 
with a FedEx label that 
read none other than “To 
Derrick Kihembo, From 
Russia.” 

My little brother back 
at home ironically dressed 
as a dust bunny. He’s sort 


out, I should try to capi- 
talize on that, always. 
We spent the first part 
of our Halloween Friday 
at the George Peabody Li- 
brary, which was a spec- 
tacular way to begin the 
night. The people who 
attended the event took 
the “come dressed as your 
favorite character” recom- 
mendation very seriously. 
My personal favorite was 
a partygoer who dressed 
as Groot from Marvel's 
Guardians of the Galaxy. 
I personally would like 
to know where he bought 
his facemask, because it 
was beyond convincing. 
The library was decorat- 
ed in a properly spooky 
fashion as well. The book- 
shelves were lined with 
cobwebs, and illuminated 
candles were suspended 
in the air. It was also great 


of a stud. Costume.ideas»to» j 


on the table for next year 
include “Oh Dear” and 
“Holy Cow.” 

I leave this Hallow- 
een having learned two 
lessons. The first is that 
I should never buy am- 
biguous animal ear head- 
bands from Target. Or 
anywhere for that matter. 
The second is that if there 
is a way to wear slippers 


i had only seen it,in.the 
day beforehand, because 
it’s usually booked out at 
night for private events. 

The rest of the night 
was uneventful and 
didn't really live up to 
my expectations of my 
first Halloween at college, 
but I’m comforted by the 
knowledge that there’s al- 
Ways next year. 


Noteworthy Events 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 


Stevie Wonder 
8 p.m. 
Sunday, Nov. 9 
Verizon Center 


Legendary musician Stevie Wonder is 
bringing his Songs in the Key of Life per- 
formance to Washington, D.C. The perfor- 
mance will feature songs from his eigh- 
teenth album, which was released on Sept. 
28, 1976. The album features a selection of 
works from his “classic period albums.” It 
is his best-selling and most critically ac- 
claimed album, and represents Wonder’s 
proposals for indefinite success in the com: 


plex “key of life.” 


by 
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So You Think You Can Dance Tour 
8 p.m. 
Saturday, Nov. 8 
Modell Performing Arts Center 


The top 10 finalists from the 11th season 
of the popular show So You Think You Can 
Dance are on tour and will be performing at 
the Modell Lyric. The performance will fea- 
ture the season’s most popular routines, as 
well as original pieces created specifically 
for the nationwide tour. Tickets are avail- 
able through the Modell Performing Arts 
Center. Don’t miss this chance to see your 


favorite contestants! 


WIKIMEDIA.ORG 


Maryland Irish Festival (left), Life Beyond Earth Exhibit (right) 


JOHNSHOPKINS.COLLEGIATELINK.NET 


COURTESY OF JHU BANDS 
Throat Culture Sketch Comedy (left), JHU Wind Ensemble (right) 


Calendar 


11/07 


Maryland Irish Festival (Mary- 
land State Fairgrounds) 


Life Beyond Earth (Maryland 
Science Center) : 


11/08 
‘11/09 


JHU Wind Ensemble Fall 
Semester Concert (Shriver Hall) 


Throat Culture Sketch Comedy 
(Arellano Theater) . 
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By AMANDA AUBLE 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Legendary rock group 
Fleetwood Mac proved 
its timelessness and en- 
durance as the band’s 
Halloween performance 
transported its Washing- 
ton D.C. audience back to 
1975. 

After spending 16 
years apart, this latest 
tour reunites the entire 
classic band which con- 
sists of drummer Mick 
Fleetwood, bassist John 
McVie, guitarist Lindsey 
Buckingham, ethereal 
vocalist Stevie Nicks and 
keyboardist Christine 
McVie. Titled “On with 
the Show,” the band’s 
tour began on Sept. 30 
and will hit 33 North 
American cities. 

Although the Wash- 
ington D.C. performance 
fell on Halloween, the 
only costume discernable 
in the packed Verizon 
Center was Nicks’s sig- 
nature stage attire: Black, 
flowing dresses, lace 
shawls, tambourines and 


top hats. 
The varying ages of 
the concert attendees 


stood as a testament to 
the band’s cross-genera- 
tional appeal. A major- 
ity of those present had 
most likely grown up 
with Fleetwood Mac, 
witnessing the release 
of eponymous Fleetwood 
Mac (1975) and smash 
album Rumours (1977), 
which won the Grammy 
Award for Album of the 
Year in 1978. 

Now one of the best 
selling albums of all time, 
with over 45 million cop- 
ies sold, Rumours is also 
accepted and respected 
by younger generations. 
The notable number of 
twenty- and thirty-some- 


things in attendance most 
likely heard the band’s 
classic songs on the radio 
and possibly even saw 
Nicks’s image revived on 
the last season of popular 
television show American 
Horror Story: Coven. 
Arriving on stage to 
thunderous applause, 
Fleetwood Mac _ began 
their performance with 
“The Chain,” the only 
song on Rumours with 
writing credits given to 
all five band members. 
When the song be- 
gan, Buckingham’s leg- 
endary, plucking guitar 
work, Fleetwood and 
McVie’s steady rhythm 
section and Nicks’s flaw- 
less harmonies instantly 
felt untouched by time. 
The song’s lyrics “I can 
still hear you saying you 
would never break the 
chain,” and the repeated 
final refrain, “Chain, keep 
us together,” set the tone 


A-Men: Days of Future Past 
revives superhero iranchise 


hesd- 1 ce 

Marvel 

and DC 

comics 

grapple 
endlessly with one an- 
‘other for domination of 
film’s superhero genre, 
it’s extremely refresh- 
ing when a third-party 
challenger emerges and 
swiftly sweeps aside its 
veteran brethren. Since 
Marvel churns out movie 
after movie featuring its 
‘cinematic universe, and 
‘DC helplessly scrambles 
‘to catch up, it’s easy to 


and especially its rela- 


tively questionable writ- | 


ing. Sporting a far less 
cohesive universe, incon- 
sistent characters, bad 
plots and more than a 
few technical issues, the 
recent X-Men films have 
been miles behind their 
competition in terms of 


overall quality — until 
recently. 
Days of Future Past 


works as a very cleverly 
written continuity reset 
for the series, serving at 
once to correct for writ- 
ing mistakes in the pre- 


‘forget that vious films. 
Foto ca Tim Freborg revived ap. 
porschse Flashframe Film ‘ites. new 
hy Tes ee REVIEWS Ware ee, 
However, by offering 


while perhaps not quite 
as widely popular as their 
brothers, these film fran- 
chises are truly a force to 
be reckoned with, as evi- 
denced by the wonderful 
X-Men: Days of Future Past. 

Although the X-Men 
franchise (technically a 
Marvel series, but still 
not within the Disney- 
Marvel universe) has 
‘produced several block- 
buster hits over the last 
several years, they have 
traditionally taken a 
backseat to other super- 
hero films. Recently, the 
franchise has been ut- 
terly lambasted for its 
poor acting, directing 


» 


a fresh start. Borrowing 
heavily from influences 
such as the popular Ter- 
minator franchise, Days of 
Future Past is an immense- 
ly pleasing and enjoyable 
film for both newcomers 
and comic film veterans 
alike. 

The film opens dur- 
ing an ongoing struggle 
between the general pop- 


-ulace of Earth and mu- 
tants, humans born with 


various superpowers and 
who are ostracized as a 
result of these powers. 
After the assassination of 
a scientist named Bolivar 
Trask at the hands of the 
See X-MEN, pace B4 
uy 
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Fleetwood Mac takes the Verizon Center back to 1975 Lena Dunham sparks 
controversy in memoir 


for the evening as the 
band recreated their tur- 
bulent yet persistent rela- 
tionship. 

Fleetwood Mac is no 
stranger to a constantly 
shifting lineup and inter- 
nal turmoil. Originally 
starting in London, Fleet- 
wood and John McVie 
— whose names give the 
band its title — formed 
the group in 1967. Chris- 
tine McVie joined the 
group in 1970 while mar- 
ried to John. Buckingham 
and Nicks, a package deal 
after recording their own 
self-titled album, joined 
in 1975. 

The members’  dy- 
namic produced a strain- 
ing but also highly inspi- 
rational tension. In fact, 
most of the acclaimed 
tracks on Rumours result- 
ed from the complicated 
feelings generated by the 
band’s various deterio- 
rating relationships: the 
McVies’ divorce as well 
as Nicks and Bucking- 
ham’s romantic split. 

However, despite an 
emotional past, the band’s 
new tour has a reconciled, 
rejuvenated feel. Instead 
of past performances dur- 


| ing the height of its ca- 
| reer that provided a soap 


opera-esque dramatic el- 
ement, the band radiates 


. WIKIMEDIA.ORG 
Despite years of internal turmoil, Fleetwood Mac returned to the stage with all original members. 


a much calmer and more 
settled energy. 
“With 
McVie’s] return, we be- 
gin a profound, beautiful 
and prolific new chapter 
in the history of this band 


called Fleetwood Mac,” | 
Buckingham announced | 
| New York Times book critic 
| Michiko Kakutani. 


to roaring applause. 

The band highlighted 
her return, as the second 
song was her hit single 


“Say You Love Me.” In | 


1998, McVie peacefully 


retired from the band and | 


sat out for its 2009 and 
2013 tours. 

Despite this long 
departure, Christine 
McVie’s songs, like “You 
Make Loving Fun” and 
“Over My Head,” remain 
upbeat, lighter additions 
to the group’s sound, 
and her voice shows little 
wear. Nicks commented 
on the return by asking 
McVie where she’d been, 
but she mainly focused on 
the fact that McVie’s ener- 
gy returned to the group. 


Nicks, rightly deemed | 


“The Reigning Queen of 
Rock and Roll” by Roll- 


ing Stone, displayed the || 


night’s. most authentic 
performances. Although 
her voice does not always 
radiate the same youthful, 
powerful passion as it used 

See FLEETWOOD, pace B4 
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By MADELINE 
WHEELER 
Staff Writer 


Indie teen 
and grown women alike 
rejoiced at the release of 
critically acclaimed, mil- 


fangirls 


lennial actress/screen- 
writer/producer Lena 
Dunham/’s first book, 


Not That Kind of Girl: A 
Young Woman Tells You 
What She’s “Learned.” The 
memoir which has 
held second place on The 
New York Times nonfiction 
bestseller list for four 
consecutive weeks now 
— has been the topic of 
recent discussion due to 
sudden criticism. 

Back in October 2012, 
the memoir initially gen- 
erated buzz as it was re- 
vealed that the then-26- 
year old Dunham _ had 
signed a book deal for over 
$3.5 million. Since its re- 
lease on Sept. 30, Not That 
| Kind of Girl has received 
accolades from notable 
writers and critics, earn- 
ing the praise of revered 


Dunham first rose to 
fame in 2010 with the 


Bs 


release of Tiny Furniture, 
an indie comedy-drama 
that she directed, wrote 
and starred in. The film 
quickly gained acclaim, 
winning Best Narrative 
Feature at the South by 
Southwest Film Festival. 
In Tiny Furniture, Dun- 
ham clearly lays out the 
foundations for her hit 
2012 HBO television se- 
ries, Girls, as both revolve 
around issues of post- 
graduate women grap- 
pling with life, love and 
the job market in contem- 
porary New York. 

As with Girls and Tiny 
Furniture, Not That Kind 
of Girl explores multiple 
facets of Dunham’s life. 
The book is divided into 
sections titled “Love & 
Sex,” “Body,” “Friend- 
ship,” “Work” and “Big 
Picture.” Each section 
contains a series of per- 
sonal anecdotes that 
range from “Platonic 
Bed Sharing” to “My 
Regrets.” The book’s for- 
mat is inspired by for- 
mer Cosmopolitan editor 
Helen Gurley Brown’s 
1982 self-help title Hav- 
ing It All: Love Success, 
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ur Love's minimalist lyrics have emotional effect 


By CHACONNE 
MARTIN-BERKOWICZ 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Canadian composer 
and musician, Daniel 
Victor Snaith released 
his latest album, Our 
Love, under the stage 
name Caribou this past 
October. Snaith also has 
a musical project under 
his Daphni moniker, but 
while Daphni’s music is 
more fast-paced, club- 


Daniel Snaith is not only a devoted musician but also an academic who has earned a Ph.D. in mathematics. 
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suitable electronic, Cari- 
bou’s music is dreamy, 
relaxed, and surprisingly 
poignant. 

Snaith has released 
four albums as Caribou: 
The Milk of Human Kind- 
ness (2005), Andorra (2007), 
Swim (2010) and Our Love 
(2014). Two additional al- 
bums - were _ previously 
released under Snaith’s 
original stage name, Man- 
itoba, but this name had 
to be changed due to a 


potential lawsuit filed by 
a member of The Dicta- 
tors, who used the same 
name. Currently, Snaith 
performs live with band 
members Ryan Smith, 
Brad Weber and John 
Schmersal. 

Not only does Snaith 
have a good ear for 
sounds, but he is also a 
techie, holding a Ph.D. in 
mathematics. His acute 
ability to produce pre- 
cise, yet mesmerizing 


harmonies is likely an 
amalgamation of these 
two qualities. 

Compared to his other 
albums, Our Love may 
sound more minimalis- 
tic and smooth. The in- 
strumentation is more 
subdued compared to 
The Milk of Human Kind- 
ness, which sounds more 
experimental through 
its synthesis of eclectic, 
somewhat mismatched 
sounds. It also distances 
itself from the sound of 
Andorra, which won the 
2008 Polaris Music Prize 
and has a_ psychedelic 
pop sound. Our Love is 
more similar to the album 
Swim, which won the 2011 
Juno Award for Electronic 
Album of the Year. Both 
albums are easy to dance 
to, but while Swim is more 
energetic with fast paced 
tracks like “Odessa” and 
“Hannibal,” Snaith’s most 
recent album is moodier. 

The lyrics of most of 
this most recent album’s 
tracks are very simplistic 
and repetitive. The song 
“Our Love” repeats lyr- 
ics “Our love / our love / 
our love” for the majority 


COURTESY OF KMERON VIAFLICKR of the five minutes and 
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FLEETWOOD, rrom B3 
to, when she performed 
the haunting and vigor- 
ously building “Rhian- 
non,” Nicks maintains an 
impressive range. 
Rigid and raspy, yet ro- 
mantic and harmonizing, 
her demon- 
strates a mature control. 

These refined vo- 
highlighted 
on Nicks’s “Landslide,” 
which wrote while 
feeling doubt and uncer- 
tainty after the failure of 
Buckingham Nicks (1973). 
Eliciting strong emotional 
responses from her vari- 
ous audiences, Nicks has 
deemed “Landslide” her 
“dedication song.” During 
her performance at the Ve- 
rizon Center, Nicks chose 
to dedicate the piece to a 
fan named Michael and 
his cause to aid veterans. 

“I want to take this 
moment to tell you all to 
donate some money to the 
Wounded Warriors Foun- 
dation,” Nicks said. “This 
is Washington, D.C., so 
help those guys out and 
send some money in. Mi- 
chael, thank you for be- 
ing here tonight. This is 
‘Landslide.’”” 

Fans sang along to the 
relatable, vulnerable lyr- 
ics as Nicks stood in front 
of a sparkling light show. 
Throughout the night, the 
screen behind the band 
served to complement 
their music with mood- 
matching colors and vi- 
suals like an animated 
romance during “Gypsy.” 

Nicks, famous for 


vocal 
now 


voice 


cals were 


she 


generating an image as 
a dreamy witch and a 
rocking frontwoman, dis- 
played a bit of her famous 
enchanting presence dur- 
ing “Gold Dust Woman.” 
Emerging in a gold, glit- 
tering shawl, Nicks shook, 
twirled and danced across 
the stage during Bucking- 
ham’s guitar solo. Con- 
strained only by her age, 
Nicks delivered an unpar- 
alleled stage presence. 

Nicks also shared a 
personal story before 
performing “Gypsy,” tak- 
ing the audience back 
to the ‘70s. Before gain- 
ing any recognition with 
Fleetwood Mac, Nicks 
described the powerful 
feelings she felt entering a 
downtown San Francisco 
store known as the Velvet 
Underground — which 
she refers to in the song’s 
lyric: “So I’m back to the 
velvet underground.” 

According to Nicks, all 
the famous women sing- 
ers and musicians bought 
their clothes at this store. 
Standing on the heavy 
hardwood floor, she felt 
like one day she would be 
able to afford the beautiful 
clothes. Using this story 
as an example, Nicks then 
encouraged the audience 
to follow that same feel- 
ing and devote their lives 
to their passion. 

“Live it,” Nicks said. 
“Be it.” 

In today’s fashion and 
culture, the iconic Stevie 
Nicks image has found 
new life. After her per- 
formance of “Seven Won- 
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tackles time travel 
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Stevie Nicks gives a twirling performance of “Gold Dust Woman.” 


ders,” a once lesser-known 
song from Tango in the 
Night (1987), Nicks men- 
tioned her thanks to FX 
series American Horror Sto- 
ry: Coven for reviving the 
track. Nicks performed 
“Seven Wonders” on the 
show’s season finale, caus- 
ing the song to reach No. 
18 on Billboard’s “Digital 
Rock Songs” chart. 

Nicks herself is already 
an eight-time Grammy 
Award nominee for her 
solo career, which she 
maintained while © still 
a dedicated member of 
Fleetwood Mac. A prolific 
songwriter, she recently 
revisited her earliest 1969 
writings in her newest al- 


COURTESY OF AMANDA AUBLE 
Stevie Nicks, Lindsey Buckingham and Christine McVie prove their stage presence can still electrify crowds. 


bum, 24 Karat Gold: Songs 


from the Vault. 


In an equally pas- 
sionate performance 
that evening, Lindsey 
Buckingham maintained 
extremely high energy 
levels while perform- 
ing complex guitar solos. 
Jumping and _ striding 
across the Verizon Center 
stage while also nailing 
riffs, Buckingham seems 
perhaps more vigorous 
than before. He even end- 
ed songs with the hard 
stamp of his foot. 

Throughout the perfor- 
mance, Buckingham took 
time to talk to the audi- 
ence. There were some 
moments of deep reflec- 


X-MEN, FROM B3 
shapeshifting mutant 
Mystique (Jennifer Law- 
rence) in the 1970s, death 
machines known as “Sen- 
tinels” relentlessly hunt 
down mutants for the sole 
purpose of exterminating 
them. Facing extinction, 
the last remaining mem- 
bers of the X-Men, a super- 
hero team comprised of 
mutants, formulate a plan 
to send one of their own, 
Wolverine (Hugh  Jack- 


| man) back to the 1970s in 
| order to prevent the assas- 


sination from taking place 
and, in doing so, save the 


| mutants from extermina- 


tion. Sporting his trade- 
mark metal claws and a 
chip on his shoulder, Wol- 
verine reunites with many 
former comrades in the 
past and once again takes 
up arms to create a better 
future for them all. 

The film certainly 
takes a heavy risk with 
its overall premise. Typi- 
cally, when time travel be- 
comes involved, a movie 
can very quickly lose its 
audience and create nu- 
merous continuity issues. 
Furthermore, this plot de- 
vice oftentimes is used as 
a cop-out and a cure-all 
method to propel events 
in a specified manner. In 
combination, time travel 
tends to both confuse 
newcomers and upset vet- 
erans. 

Admittedly, Days of 
Future Past certainly strad- 


tion on the group, and his | dles this fine line very pre- 


drive to share seemed to 
be authentic. 

The band chose to end 
the night with a strong 
performance of Buck- 
ingham’s “Go Your Own 
Way.” Fleetwood Mac left 
the audience to deal with 
the aftermath of such fast 
paced, ardent energy. 
But, like always, the five 
members gravitated back 
to the stage, giving the 


audience a two-song en- | 


core. 

In an astounding re- 
turn to the stage, Fleet- 
wood Mac perfectly re- 
captured its classic sound 
and image. Fleetwood 
Mac will be heading to 
Canada for its next few 
performances and recent- 
ly announced a second leg 
of its tour, which has add- 
ed at least 28 shows and 
will start on Jan. 16, 2015 
in St. Paul, Minn. 


Jur Love has smooth, atmospheric sound 


SNAITH, From B3 
thirty seconds. But this 
does not mean the track 
becomes redundant or 
boring. The instrumenta- 
tion evolves slowly, cooing 
and caressing the listener 


into a sort of trance. The’ 


result of this technique is 
tender and sensual tracks 
that compile into a truly 
atmospheric listening ex- 
perience. 

Not only is the album 
atmospheric, but it’s also 
sentimental. In an inter- 
view with Stereogum, 
Snaith explained his emo- 
tional connection to the 
recent album. 

“It’s definitely very 
much an album made by 
a thirty-something per- 
son. It’s about this com- 
plexity and density and 
seems to kind of char- 
acterize my life and the 
relationships in my life 
in the moment. But also I 
hope it’s something that’s 
universal in some way. 
Because those things re- 
ally aren't things that are 
specific to that age. It is 
personal to me, but I feel 
like everybody encoun- 

ff 


‘ 


ters those things,” Snaith 
said. 

It is likely that Snaith’s 
recent album reflects his 
experiences as a recent 
father who has been mar- 
ried for 13 years. 

When speaking spe- 
cifically about his track 
“Can't Do Without You,” 
Snaith describes what in- 
fluenced him to produce 
it. 

“IIt is] kind of the dy- 
namic between myself 
and my daughter — how 
reliant and dependent 
she is on me,” Snaith said. 
“It's a euphoric song, 
but there’s also a kind of 
melancholy note in the 
sentiment... it’s almost 
dysfunctional. This line 
is repeated over and over 
again about obsession 
and dependency.” 

“I see people with 
relationships that have 
lasted longer than a few 
years, they become de- 
pendent on each other. 
One thing I reflect on a 


lot is people in my par- 


ents’ generation, they 
become so knotted to 
one another. Not always 


a 


a a 


in a fairytale love way, 
but the context and tex- 
ture of your lives become 
knotted together in a 
way that’s both func- 
tional and dysfunctional. 
It’s like you just kind of 
get the roots of two trees 
knotted together,” Snaith 
said. 

Thus, while the lyrics 
on the album may seem 
stark, it could be that less 
says more in this case. 
Rather than cluttering 
tracks with what could 
become convoluted mes- 
sages, Snaith 
to simplicity, allowing 
him to dive more deeply 
into an affective state of 
mind. ; 

Many of the songs in- 


cluded in the album re- 


volve around the topic of 
fractured love. In the track 
“Silver,” Snaith sings, “I 
wish I’d never met you/ 
It doesn’t mean I can’t get 
over you/What you gonna 
do without me tonight? 
Girl, you know what you 
do to me?” In “Your Love 
Will Set You Free,” the vo- 
calist coos, “How hard it 
has been since I left you/ 


resorts” 


You're my sweet thing/ 
The only thing I want is to 
caress you/In my dreams 
dear/You are here beside 
me in my bedroom/All 
night dear/Hold each oth- 
er like I never met you.” 

In “Back Home,” fur- 
ther hopelessness is 
evoked with lyrics like 
“How can we fix our 
love? Now that we know 
it’s broken/I_ can only 
take so much/ Your kiss 
and your touch are both 
like poison.” 

These are only a few 
examples of the heart- 
break explored in the 
minimalistic yet  emo- 
tionally heavy lyrics. Due 
to the instrumentation 
with which. the lyrics are 
paired and the smooth 
quality of the vocals, the 
songs never become over- 
dramatic and are instead 
smooth and unaffected. 

Caribou is currently 
touring abroad in Europe 
but will be returning to 
the U.S. in early Novem- 
ber. On Nov. 15, he will 
be performing at the 
Black Cat venue in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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cariously and draws on 
numerous instances from 
prior films to propel itself 
forward. However, the 
very clever writing of the 
film successfully subverts 
this problem and 
a cohesive and powerful 
time travel story not un- 
like James Cameron’s Ter- 
minator 2. Some very clever 
directing choices on Bryan 
| Singer’s part manage to 
weave the many inter- 
locking stories of the film 
together into a beautifully 
cohesive whole. A super- 
hero film like this hasn’t 
successfully handled such 
a sheer plot within its run- 
time since The Dark Knight. 
Days of Future Past does so 
with flying colors. 

Nevertheless, the 
movie’s_ storytelling is 
not without its faults. As 
much as the film tries to 
be user-friendly to audi- 
ences, its constant throw- 
backs to events in previ- 
ous films may prove to be 
a bit jarring to uninitiated 
audiences. Also, despite 
the film’s admirable job in 
handling the time travel 
issue, it does sometimes 
feel as though the film 
draws too heavily on in- 
stances from prior films. 

A comparison to Termi- 
nator 2 has already been 
made, and it is certainly 
an apt one. Days of Fu- 
ture Past sports several 
sequences that seem to 
reflect Cameron’s master- 
work almost shot-for-shot. 
While not an enormous 
issue, it does cost the film 
some points in the origi- 
nality department. 

The film’s action and 
fights are what one would 


a 


expect of a big-budget- 
blowout action film, com- 
ing with its usual sets of 
pros and cons. While ex- 
cellently choreographed 
(or CGI generated), the 
film does suffer from 
some elements of shaky 
camera and poor camera 
angles during key action 
moments, making it a 
bit difficult to determine 
what is going on. 

Beyond just the writing 
of the film, however, the 
film also offers excellent 
acting with an assortment 
of performances assured 
to please both newcomers 
to the franchise and those 
returning from films long 
past. Hugh Jackman was 
born to play the grizzly 
but dedicated Wolverine, 
returning to the role for the 
seventh time in the fran- 
chise. It’s difficult to imag- 
ine another actor taking on 
the guise of the iconic hero. 
While fans may worry 
about Jackman’s aptitude 
for this role, particularly 
after his dismal showings 
in some of the more re- 
cent franchise films, rest 
assured such fears can be 
ignored. Jackman plays his 
role with vigor and power, 
crafting the image of a war- 
torn hero who’s clearly rav- 
aged by the horrid circum- 
stances of his time. 

In fact, many actors 
from the three classic X- 
Men films return, includ- 
ing Patrick Stewart and Jan 
McKellen, each of whom 
offer a wonderful return 
to form. The actors capture 
each character’s distinct 
personality with love and 
care. 

The film also sports. 


its share of newcomers, 


Michael Fassbender and 
James McAvoy. While it is 
often dangerous to place 
two actors playing differ- 
ent versions of the same 
character together within 
a film, these actors de-: 
serve accolades for their 
work. It takes absolutely: 
no effort to believe that 
the younger crowd from. 
the 1970s plot line grows 
into the older crowd in 
the future. Each actor 
plays off not only each 
other, but also their own 
character well into the — 
future, allowing the two. 
timelines to blend even 
more cohesively together. 
It’s excellent from all per- 
spectives, from acting, to: 
effects, to directing, and’ 
the film deserves endless: 
praise for its efforts. 
While certainly not 
obscure enough to be 
considered a dark horse 
film of the summer, Days 
of Future Past offers an ex- 
cellent superhero alterna- 


- tive for audiences tired of 


waiting for the next Mar- 
vel movie to be released. 
Sporting excellence in’ 
writing, acting and ef- 
fects, the film serves as a’ 
perfect gateway film for. 
new and old audiences 
alike. If you've never 
been on board with the 
X-Men before, this film is’ 
definitely a perfect way to’ 
give the franchise atry. | 


Overall rating: 4/5 


ver 
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Calculated writing allows X-Men film to pull off a time travel plot. 
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HBO's Girls creator, Lena Dunham, shares unfiltered details in memoir 


DUNHAM, From B3 
Sex, Money Even If You're 
Starting With Nothing. 

In her introduction, 
Dunham describes how 
she purchased the book 
at a thrift store for 65 
cents at the age of 20, and 
while she found its advice 
laughable, she admired 
the way Brown remained 
open with her audience. 

“[Brown] shares her 
own embarrassing, acne- 
ridden history in an at- 
tempt to say, ‘Look, hap- 
piness and_ satisfaction 
can happen to anyone,” 
Dunham writes. 


With Not That Kind of 


Girl, Dunham attempts to 
create a modern day equiv- 
alent by recounting her 
own experiences. Whether 
embarrassing, poignant, 
funny or alarming, Dun- 
ham states the helpful in- 
tentions of her memoir: 
“IIlf I could take what 
I’ve learned and make one 
menial job easier for you, or 
prevent you from having 
the kind of sex where you 
feel you must keep your 
sneakers on in case you 
want to run away during 
the act, then every misstep 
of mine was worthwhile,” 
Dunham writes. 
Dunham's novel is 
painfully honest and 
highlights her character- 
istic unfiltered sharing, 
which is also prevalent 
in Girls. The author leaves 
little to the reader’s imag- 
ination: She details the 
loss of her virginity, vari- 
ous awkward sexcapades 
(one of which involves a 
condom that lands on a 
nearby house plant), the 
contents of her purse, her 


experiences in therapy 
and a string of situations 
to which she has respond- 
ed by vomiting. 

Dunham's life chroni- 
cles are particularly fruit- 
ful for Girls fans, as in- 
dividuals and anecdotes 
from her memoir draw 
clear parallels to char- 
acters and scenes on her 
show, allowing for readers 
to gain a deeper perspec- 
tive on her upbringing and 
its influence on her work. 

While Girls has been 
criticized for its depiction 
of a primarily white, priv- 
ileged subset of America’s 
current twenty-some- 
things, it’s obvious that 
Dunham, like most writ- 
ers, simply writes what 
she knows. While Girls 
could undoubtedly ben- 
efit from the inclusion of 
racially and socioeconom- 
ically diverse viewpoints, 
Not That Kind of Girl shows 
that Dunham’s own up- 
bringing was a wealthy 
one, complete with a pri- 
vate single-sex education, 
a Connecticut lake house, 
psychic consultations 
and a multimillion-dollar 
Manhattan apartment to 
call home. 

Nevertheless, Dunham 
is aware of that her up- 
bringing is by no means 
the “norm,” and she di- 
rectly addresses disparity. 

“T had a lucky girl- 
hood,” Dunham writes. 
“Tt wasn’t always easy to 
live inside my brain, but 
I had a family that loved 
me, and we didn’t have to 
worry about much except 
what gallery to go to on 
Sunday and whether or 
not my child psycholo- 
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gist was helping with my 
sleep issues.” 

She is not only able 
to address the matter at 
hand but also does so ina 
way that pokes fun at her 
“pretentious” Manhattan 
youth. 

Despite Dunham’s lim- 
ited perspective, Not That 
Kind of Girl includes mo- 
ments that can resonate 
with all women regardless 
of age, race, ethnicity or so- 
cioeconomic background. 
The author chronicles 
painful first crushes, hor- 
rible ex-boyfriends, falling 
in love, struggles with her 
body image and confusion 
about her own anatomy 
(one chapter is titled “Who 
Moved My Uterus?”). 

Not That Kind of Girl 
reads like a late night 
slumber-party conversa- 
tion, a drunken confes- 
sional or a diary. This 
style is augmented by 
the author’s penchant for 
lists (such as “18 Unlikely 
Things I've Said Flirta- 
tiously,” which includes 
“Ym obsessed with the 
curtains in your van!”) 
and illustrator Joana 
Avillez’s playful doodles 
that decorate the passages 
throughout. 

While the book's or- 
ganization is successful, 
the penultimate and final 
sections — “Work” and 
“Big Picture” — fall a bit 
flat in comparison to pre- 
vious chapters, relying 
heavily on long-form and 
hypothetical anecdotes. 
Contrary to assumptions, 
“Work” only has one short 
chapter dedicated to Dun- 
ham/’s current job. Instead, 
this chapter focuses on her 


distaste for academic set- 
tings and the luxury chil- 
dren’s clothing store she 
worked at for nine months 
after graduation. 

“Big Picture” feels 
sloppier than previous 
chapters, as if Dunham 
has compiled all of the 
stories that did not quite 
fit elsewhere into one 
messy laundry pile witha 
vague, clichéd title. While 
“Therapy & Me” paints a 
compelling and thought- 
ful portrait of the author’s 
struggle with mental 
health treatment, chap- 
ters on her irrational “Top 
10 Health Concerns” and 
summers spent at Fern- 
wood Cove Camp are in- 
significant and vacuous in 
comparison. 

Not That Kind of Girl 
has recently come under 
fire due to a controversy 
sparked by conservative 
publication National Re- 
view’s critique of Dun- 
ham’s book, in which 
writer Kevin D. Williams 
accuses the author of sex- 
ually abusing her sister. 

Williams quotes a pas- 
sage from the book where 
Dunham recounts a child- 
hood story where she at 
the age of seven looks in- 
side of her younger sister 
Grace’s vagina and is sur- 
prised to find that Grace 
has inserted pebbles inside 
of herself. Williams claims 
that this action is “the sort 
of thing that gets children 
taken away from non-mil- 
lionaire families without 
Andover pedigrees and 
Manhattanite social con- 
nections.” 

Williams’s article, ti- 
tled “Pathetic Privilege,” 


aye 
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In her memoir, Lena Dunham discusses relatable romantic struggles. 


also attacks Dunham’s 
wealthy upbringing that 
“did not sate her sundry 
hungers” and writes, “If 
there is such a thing as 
actually abusing a child 
through excessive gener- 
osity and overindulgence, 
then Lena Dunham’s par- 
ents are child abusers.” 

Dunham responded to 
these allegations by com- 
posing a bevy of tweets: 

“The right wing news 
story that I molested my 
little sister isn’t just LOL 
— it’s really [f*cking] up- 
setting and disgusting.” 

“And by the way, if you 
were a little kid and never 
looked at another little 
kid’s vagina well, con- 
grats to you.” 

“Usually this is stuff 
I can ignore but don’t 
demean sufferers, don’t 
twist my words, back the 
[f*ck] up bros.” 

“IT told a story about 
being a weird 7 year old. 
I bet you have some too, 
old men, that I’d rather 
not hear. And yes, this is 
a rage spiral,” and finally, 
“Sometimes I get so mad I 
burn right up. Also I wish 


my sister wasn’t laughing 
so hard,” Dunham wrote. 

Although each is en- 
titled to his or her own 
option, Williams’s claims 
— not only of Dunham’s 
sexual abuse but also re- 
garding the author’s up- 
bringing and her parents’ 
childrearing — appear to 
be inflated and captious, 
trivializing the experi- 
ences of true victims of 
sexual assault. 

Whether readers view 
Dunham's childhood act 
as sexual abuse or find 
Williams’s use of the 
phrase to be a flagrant 
misunderstanding of the 
author’s childhood expe- 
riences, it is up to them 
to make this judgment for 
themselves after reading 
the entirety of Not That 
Kind of Girl. 

Nonetheless, Dunham 
proves she has lived a life 
well-observed and worth 
reading about, a true de- 
piction of our times and the 
experiences of one woman 
who has survived the in- 
evitable failure, heartache 
and emotional battles that 
accompany them. 
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THE NYU SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
IS VISITING BALTIMORE. JOIN US. 


The NYU Polytechnic School of Engineering offers graduate programs 
in engineering, science and technology management that eet 
you to put your ideas into action. 


Located in the Brooklyn Tech Triangle, the School of Engineering is 
a major player in New York City’s ongoing tech renaissance. In this 
epicenter for business and technology, you'll connect to thousands 
of organizations, from creative tech start-ups to world leaders in 
technology, media, engineering and finance. 


BALTIMORE INFORMATION SESSION AND RECEPTION 
Wednesday, November 12, 2014 * 5:30pm-8:00pm 


Hotel Monaco—Vienna Room 


2 North Charles Street, Baltimore, MD 


Register 


engineering. nyu.edu/grad/jhu 


Can’t make this event? 
Attend a virtual information session — 
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engineering.nyu.edu/grad/virtual/jhu 
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Bangladesh has high rates of birth complications 


By SUNNY CAI 
Staff Writer 


In developed nations 
home births, or “natural 
births,” are a growing 
trend among middle-class 
moms-to-be who choose 
not to give birth in a hos- 
pital. However, in many 
areas of developing na- 
tions, poor rural women 
have no choice but to give 
birth at home, often with 
adverse medical conse- 
quences. Researchers at 
the Bloomberg School of 


Public Health (JHSPH) 
found that more than one 
quarter of all women in 
rural Bangladesh experi- 
enced complications dur- 
ing pregnancy and/or 
childbirth. 

In rural Bangladesh to- 
day, approximately three 
quarters of all women 
give birth at home without 
the assistance of trained 
health professionals or 
skilled birth attendants. 
As a result, the majority 
of complications during 
pregnancy occur at home. 


Researchers find a new 
way to fight superbugs 


By TONY WU 
Staff Writer 


Bacterial infections are 
one of the major causes of 
death worldwide. Even in 
hospitals, patients often 
contract infections from 
the bacteria-filled  sur- 
roundings. Recently, re- 
searchers at the Hopkins 
School of Medicine have 
developed a diagnostic 
system that has the poten- 
tial of pinpointing super- 
bug infection sites within 
patients, helping doctors 
combat their spread. 

Infections in hospitals 
are more dangerous than 
many people realize. Be- 
cause of the frequent use 
of antibiotics by doctors, a 
lot of bacteria have devel- 
oped drug-resistant traits. 
These bacteria are often 
referred to as superbugs 
because they are hard to 
treat with medications. A 
report in Infection Control 
and Hospital Epidemiology 
states that there is a five- 
fold increase in superbug 
infections from 2008 to 
2012. Furthermore, the 
study reveals that almost 
50 percent of patients with 
superbug infections died. 
While the study focused 
on clinics and hospitals in 
the southeastern U.S., the 
grim statistics serve as a 
warning for the risk of in- 
fections in hospitals. 

Sanjay Jain, a specialist 
of infectious diseases, and 
his team combined the 
characteristics of a posi- 
tron emission tomography 
(PET) scan and innovative 
compounds to mark areas 
with superbug infections. 
The imaging system relies 
on chemical tags that spe- 
cifically adhere to a sub- 
category of Gram-negative 
bacteria. Gram-negative 


bacteria have a character- 
istically thin layer of pep- 
tidoglycan, a type of poly- 
mer, on the outside of their 
cell membranes. During 
Gram staining, the thin 
layer does not take on the 
stain, giving the bacteria 
its name. Gram-negative 
bacteria is further divided 
into subcategories with 
Enterobacteriaceae being 
the most common in hu- 
man infections. The chem- 
ical tags developed by the 
team targets this class of 
bacteria. 

The innovative tracer 
relies on the metabolism 
of Gram-negative bacte- 
ria. These bacteria utilize 
sorbitol for their meta- 
bolic functions. Sorbitol, 
often used in sugar-free 
gum, is modified with a 
radio label, which will 
cause it to show up on a 
PET scan. The Gram-neg- 
ative bacteria such as Sal- 
monella and Escherichia 
coli readily absorb sorbi- 
tol while other cells of the 
body absorb a negligent 
amount. This creates a 
sorbitol concentration dif- 
ference between Gram- 
negative cells and other 
cells within the body. 

When the radio-labeled 
sorbitol is imaged with 
a PET scanner, the areas 
with high sorbitol concen- 
tration show up _ lighter 
than places with low or 
nonexistent sorbitol lev- 
els. Furthermore, because 
the PET scanner lights up 
areas in which sorbitol is 
concentrated, it provides 
a method for doctors to 
determine whether an in- 
flammation is caused by 
bacteria. Some infections, 
such as those that hap- 
pen from blunt trauma, 
are referred to as sterile 

See INFECTION, PAGE B8 
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PET scans and innovative compounds combine to mark infections. 
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Such complications in- 
clude sepsis, pregnancy- 
induced convulsions or 
comas, hemorrhage and 
obstructed labor. 

In a recent study, JH- 
SPH researchers explored 
the associations between 
biological, socioeconomic 
and psychosocial factors 
and recorded pregnancy- 
related complications 
using data from a repre- 
sentative, rural location 
in Bangladesh. The re- 
searchers aimed to iden- 
tify methods to decrease 
maternal morbidity in the 
country. The study was 
published in the journal 
Biomed Central Pregnancy 
& Childbirth on Oct. 4. 

In order to perform 


| the study, the research- 


ers followed over 42,000 
rural Bangladeshi women 
throughout their preg- 
nancies and postpartum 
periods and _ assessed 
the women’s symptoms 
and nutritional statuses. 
The study took place be- 
tween 2007 and 2011. Ev- 
ery week, trained female 
workers visited women 
enrolled in the study to 


determine pregnancy 
Women who 
had a live birth or still- 
birth were asked whether 
they experienced a series 
of complications during 
labor and delivery. 

The study con- 
ducted as part of a broad- 
er randomized controlled 
trial called JiVitA. JiVitA 
is a long-term maternal 
and child health and nu- 
trition research project 
site located in northwest- 
ern rural Bangladesh and 
managed by JHSPH. JiVi- 
tA’s study area was cho- 
sen as representative of 
typical rural communities 
in Bangladesh based on 
population density, rural 
agrarian characteristics 
and economic and public 
health indicators. 

Fifteen previous stud- 
ies conducted between 
2000 and 2010 in Bangla- 
desh, India and Nepal 
found that between 12 
percent and 75 percent of 
women reported at least 
one complication in their 
most recent pregnancy. 
These studies showed a 
U-shaped relationship 
between a woman’s age 
and risk of complication: 


outcomes. 


was 


Women younger than 18 | 


years and women older 
than 35 years are at an 
increased risk of pregnan- 
cy-related complications 
compared to women be- 
tween 18 and 35 years of 
age. These studies found 
that women who had pre- 
viously never been preg- 
nant are at an increased 
risk of complications, 
especially obstructed la- 
bor. Furthermore, these 
studies found that mal- 
nutrition is associated 
See BIRTH, pace B8 


Video modules train 


By ALIZAY JALISI 
Staff Writer 


After the fourth Ebola 
patient was diagnosed 
in the U.S., fears of send- 
ing American citizens 
to high-risk countries 
have escalated. Many 
healthcare institutions 
have recently developed 
standardized procedures 
for handling contagious 
bodily fluids of Ebola 
patients. On Oct. 24, the 
Johns Hopkins School of 
Medicine and the Centers 
for Disease Control (CDC) 
announced the pending 
release of an Ebola train- 


| ing module for nurses 


| and doctors. 


| 


The Johns Hopkins 
Armstrong Institute for 
Patient Safety and Quality, 
a 40-member team com- 


| prised of healthcare pro- 


viders, engineers, epide- 
miologists and more from 
all over the world have 
banded together to create 
these interactive modules. 
They are accessible to doc- 
tors, nurses and _ health 
workers everywhere 
through iTunes U, the 
world’s largest database 
for educational content 
from organizations and 


on Ebola protection 


RSC.ORG 
Interactive module creation emphasizes the importance of health care. 


schools, available to any- 
one with an iOS device. 

In a video on the Arm- 
strong Institute’s website, 
the Sandy Swoboda, of 
the School of Medicine 
and School of Nursing, 
the research coordinator 
and simulation educator 
for this program, reports 
the importance of teaching 
health care providers how 
to take off their infected 
equipment right after inter- 
acting with a patient. 

She noted how most 
health workers in these 
areas are working in hot, 
cramped clinics and hospi- 
tals, which may only con- 
sist of one room, and must 
be overworked and under- 
equipped with adequate 
resources. In such situa- 
tions, healthcare providers 
become extremely vulnera- 
ble to accidentally infecting 
themselves merely due to 
human mistake. Specifical- 
ly, these “how-to” videos 
strive to raise awareness 
of what is proper personal 
protective equipment for 
working with Ebola, how 
to remove the gear and 
how to monitor yourself 
for signs of infection. 

While this program 

See EBOLA, pace B8 


Targeted cancer therapy utilizes molecular tagging 


By ELLI TIAN 
Staff Writer 


One of the greatest 
challenges in treating 
cancer is figuring out 
how to eradicate tumor 
cells without harming 
healthy ones. This is par- 
ticularly true for cancers 
that affect major organs 
such as the lungs, the liv- 
er or the brain. A study 
conducted by a team of 
neuroscientists at Har- 
vard University and led 
by Khalid Shah, a profes- 
sor at Harvard Medical 
School, poses a potential 
solution to the problem of 
distinguishing between 


| cancer cells and normal, 


healthy ones. 

The research uses hu- 
man neural stem cells 
modified in the laborato- 
ry to secrete cell toxins, to 
target specific molecular 
“tags” on the surface of 
certain cancer cells. These 
markers often arise as 
mutations from the mark- 
ers on normal cells, used 
for signaling and identi- 
fication among different 
cell types. 

This kind of “targeted 
therapy” differs from tra- 
ditional chemotherapy in 
that it hones in on different 
cells using the same mo- 
lecular cues that the body’s 
organs and cells already 
rely on. Other therapies 
mainly target the rapid 
growth that is characteris- 
tic of many late-stage can- 
cer cells, but this can be 
problematic because simi- 
lar growth can also occur 
in many of the body’s nor- 
mally fast-growing cells, 
such as hair cells. 

Shah’s team _ intro- 
duced two mutations 


a ‘ 


in the DNA of the stem 
cells, which are remark- 
ably receptive to these 
changes because of their 
ability to differentiate 
into every kind of cell 
in the human body. One 
of these mutations in- 
corporated the genetic 
codes for several cyto- 
toxin proteins, proteins 
that are toxic to cells. 
Introduction of the mu- 
tation allowed the cells 
to transcribe, produce 
and express the toxins 
autonomously. The other 
mutation induced immu- 
nity of the stem cells to 
the toxins used, as un- 
differentiated stem cells 
still express all of their 
genes — including those 
that potentially code for 
the same targeted mark- 
ers on cancer cells. 

These two mutations, 
combined with a cap- 
sule of a biodegradable 
gel applied around the 
altered stem cells, allow 
for a much more efficient 


and cleaner targeting of 
cancer cells. 

Previous clinical tri- 
als involved attempts to 
deliver the cytotoxins 
in their molecular form 
directly to the site of the 
tumor but failed because 
of the drugs’ short half- 
life and the difficulty in 
reaching deeper or more 
solid masses in the brain. 
The new stem cells are not 
merely a vehicle for the 
toxins; in a way, they are 
the drug themselves. 

After surgically  re- 
moving the main bulk 
of brain tumors in mice, 
the neuroscientists intro- 
duced the stem cell and 
gel mixture into the vacat- 
ed resection cavity. Mag- 
netic resonance imaging 
and chemical analysis 
revealed the death of can- 
cer cells and a decrease in 
protein synthesis directly 
around the cavity. Both of 
these results indicate that 
the toxin has successfully 
entered only remaining 

git . 


i 


EUROSTEMCELL.ORG 
Khalid Shah at Harvard University studies how to distinguish between cancer cells and healthy cells. 


cancer cells, disrupting 
these cells’ ability to pro- 
duce proteins required for 
normal function and thus 
inducing death. 

Clinical trials for the 
stem cells are currently in 
the process of being ap- 
proved by the Food and 
Drug Administration. In 
the meantime, Shah plans 
to examine the combined 
effects of the toxin-mod- 
ified stem cells and stem 
cells injected with a form 
of the herpes simplex vi- 
rus that he identified as a 
potential cancer-fighting 
agent earlier this year. 
This virus, a variation of 
the virus that causes the 
disease of the same name, 
naturally infects dividing 
brain cells and interferes 
with their growth. The 
herpes virus, combined 
with the selectivity of 
the genetically modified 
stem cells, could become a 
revolutionary approach to 
the scientific fight against 
brain cancer. 


(DC Ebola module will 
train nurses, doctors 
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The modules have attracted student attention to the Ebola front. | 
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may sound — promis- 
ing, freshman Osama 
Khokhar is not sure how 
effective such trainings 
will be in quelling the 
general population’s fears 
of rapid transmission of 
the deadly disease from 
healthcare professionals 
to patients. 

“This initiative would 
decrease people’s anxiety 
over the Ebola epidemic 


fears that nurses and doc- 


tors may have, but I’m not | 


sure the videos will al- 
leviate the fears citizens 
have surrounding 
Ebola epidemic... 
videos will just add to the 
hype. They are going to be 
placed on iTunes, one of 
the largest and most pop- 
ular (at least in the United 
States) databases.” 
However, Paulino had 
questions as well. 


but only PEL OnWe 
to a_ small will this 
Cree Di hee le vey 5 ; ; [training] 
Khokhar These videos benefit nurs- 
said. “The will just add to es or other 
biggest fear physicians 


people have 
of Ebola is its 
high fatality 
rate, SO un- 
less there is a 
major break- 
through in 
[finding a] medication [to 
cure Ebola], it is highly 
unlikely that people be 
calmed.” 
Khokhar 


also. ex- 


pressed concern for the 
role of the CDC in preven- 
tion of the epidemic. 
“Has the CDC made 
e 


has access fo the required 
medical equipment [and] 
to follow the hygiene stan- 


dards?” Khokhar added. 

Freshman Alondra 
Paulino is not optimistic 
about the lasting effect of 
the videos. 

“I think they will be 
beneficial/’” Paulino said. 
“They will decrease the 


Sul fn ame bir 


the hype.” 
— FRESHMAN 
AALONDRA PAULINO 


outside of 
the 
she asked. 
aii nea ae 
about those 
without 
computers? 
Will they only be made 
in English? It’s interesting 
that a company as large 
as Apple is involved in the 
publication of these videos. 
Are they gaining anything 
from this?” 

Earlier in the Ebola out- 
break, such procedures 


un... were privately determined _ 
ss} by. the respective facility. 
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Scientists develop vein transplant procedure 


By MARU GARZA 
Staff Writer 


More than 25 million 
people in Western societ- 
ies are currently affected 
by vascular 
diseases that affect the 
body’s blood vessel net- 
work, but current treat- 
ment options are lim- 
ited and often include 
lifelong supervision and 
immunosuppression. A 
of scientists and 
doctors at the Univer- 
sity of Gothenburg has 
discovered a possible so- 
lution: a transplantable 
vascular graft created 
from the patient’s own 
blood to assure that their 
body accepts the graft. 

Vascular diseases are a 


diseases, 


heart disease, strokes, 


| atherosclerosis and blood 


clots. The risk of vascu- 
lar disease increases with 
age, and factors such as 


| smoking, high cholester- 


ol, diabetes or long peri- 


| ods of sitting or standing 


US.2” | 


itself, but these modules | 


are the first standard- 
ized attempt at infection 
prevention among health 
workers. There is no con- 
crete date set for when 
the modules will finally 
be available on iTunes U, 
and no information yet on 
which countries they will 
available in. 


to have increased risks 


BIRTH, From B7 
with increased risk of 
pregnancy-related com- 
plications and maternal 
deaths. 

The researchers found 
that the results of their 


study were consistent 
with the proportions of 
self-reported  complica- 


tions presented in the 
previous studies done in 
South Asia. For biologi- 
cal factors, they found 
that first-time pregnancy 
and history of pregnancy 
complications increased 
the risk of all reported 
pregnancy complications. 

Additionally, | mater- 
nal malnutrition, defined 
as a maternal mid-upper 
arm circumference of less 
than 21.5 centimeters, 
was associated with an 
increased risk of reported 
hemorrhage or sepsis. 
Previous studies have 
shown that malnutrition 
during pregnancy is as- 
sociated with weakened 
immune responses to in- 
fection and pregnancy- 
induced anemia. 

For psychosocial fac- 
tors, the Sa found 


creased risk of pregnancy- 
related complications. Pre-| 
vious studies pee ee. 


pregnancy — wantedness 
may denote the impor- 
tance placed on the preg- 
nancy and so may subse- 
quently determine the care 
and attention the woman 
receives throughout preg- 
nancy. Additionally, lack of 
pregnancy wantedness is 
associated with decreased 
prenatal visits by health- 
care professionals. 

This study has key im- 
plications for future re- 
search and policy changes. 
The researchers suggest 
that further investigation 
into the risk factors for 
pregnancy complications 
in rural communities may 
help elucidate the specific 
ways in which such risk 
factors impact the de- 
velopment of pregnancy 
complications. They sug- 
gest that policies aimed 
at increasing availability 
of contraception, reduc- 
ing early marriages and 
preventing maternal mal- 
nutrition may decrease the 
risk of pregnancy-related 
complications in rural 
Bangladesh. 

Finally, the researchers 
emphasize that it is cru- 
cial to continue address- 
ing the heavy burden of 


_ pregnancy complications 


that still occur at home in 
rural communities across 
jeoyth Asia. : 


i epee ts 


still. However, some in- 
fants, children and ado- 
lescents face these afflic- 
tions as well. 

Currently, doctors use 


synthetic grafts or vessels 
from organ donors to treat 
blockage or narrowing of 


blood vessels. However, 

ese allogeneic rans- 
these allogeneic tran 
plants can. cause issues 


such as blood vessel nar- 


rowing, clot formation, 
infection and immune- 
related rejection among 


others. Graft healing, or 
the growth of normal en- 
dothelial cells surround- 
ing the blood vessel lin- 
ings is severely limited in 
humans, especially when 
dealing with synthetic 
grafts. 

While previous meth- 
ods to obtain stem cells 
from bone marrow or 
by. cell separation have 
resulted in successful 
transplants, a research 
team, headed by Suchitra 
Sumitran-Holgersson, a 
professor of transplanta- 
tion biology at the Uni- 
versity of Gothenburg, 
has found that autolo- 
gous whole blood can 
serve the same purpose 
with fewer procedural 
complications. 

They began their pro- 
cess by decellularizing 
the veins, which means 
getting rid of the cells in 


the tissue. Collagen, fibro- 
nectin, laminin and other 
important matrix proteins 
remained. After this pro- 
cedure, they began the re- 
cellularization process to 
add cells back into the tis- 
sue by perfusing the vein 
with the patient’s blood 
for two days. 

After the initial blood 
addition, a special endo- 
thelial cell medium was 
added, and four days 
later, a layer of cells was 


already visible on the 
previously decellular- 
ized vein. Within six 
days, cell growth pla- 


teaued and the research- 
ers could test the vein for 
different parameters to 
assess the success of the 
procedure. 

After performing the 
various analyses, the 
researchers found no 
significant difference 
between the recellular- 
ized and normal sample, 
which indicates that they 
created a functionally re- 
placeable vein. 

The novel approach 
was then tested in two 
pediatric patients: a four- 
year old with an absent 
portal vein, and a two- 


New method differentiates infections 


INFECTION, From B7 
infections; they pose 
a lower risk since they 
are not infectious. The 
new imaging method 
can allow doctors to dis- 


| tinguish between infec- 


tious and noninfectious 
inflammation because 
infectious inflammation 
is caused by the effects of 
bacteria. 

To demonstrate the ef- 


infectious inflammation 
showed an obvious dif- 


tration of sorbitol. 

In addition, the 
team tested the method 
against cancer-induced 
infections. The PET scan 


was able to -Aistinguich 


between tum 


and infectious eaten 
tion through comparison | 


of the two images. 
The prevalence of 
superbugs within U.S. 


hospitals poses an ad- | 


nor Dosa, ang. one way ‘ 


SKULLBASEDISEASEORG 
PET scans allow doctors to distinguish different types of infections. 


and their families. Even 
with a successful opera- 
tion, the mortality rate of 
post-operative patients 
remains high, 
However, the new im- 


fectiveness of the system, 
the researchers induced 
either infectious or non- 
infectious inflammation 


ditional risk to patients | 


in two groups of mice. 


. After injecting the mice 


with radio-labeled sor- 
bitol and imaged with a 
PET scanner, mice with 
infectious inflammation 
could be distinguished 
from those with sterile 
infections. The mice with 


aging technique offers a 
way to reduce the overall 
risks. With a reliable sys- 


tem for detecting infec- 


tious inflammation, doc- 
tors will be able to more 
accurately diagnose and 
treat the disease, provid- 
ing a higher quality care. 
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year old with a lack of 


portal circulation. The 
portal vein is responsible 
for the liver’s process- 
ing and filtering of large 
amounts of nutrient-rich 
blood drained from the 
digestive system. Their 
symptoms were fatigue, 
elevated body tempera- 
tures, anemia, low clot- 
ting abilities, lowered 
immunity and pain asso- 
ciated with food intake. 

Twenty-one months af- 
ter the procedure, the first 
patient has had no com- 
plications and now has 
normal clinical laboratory 
parameters. The second 
patient had an identical 
second graft made after 
seven months to replace 
the first because of a re- 
duced diameter at the 
two ends of the implanted 
vein. Nineteen months 
after this procedure, the 
patient appears as well as 
the first. 

With these two suc- 
cessful cases, there are 
high hopes for the pro- 
cedure on a larger scale. 
There may no longer be 
a need to treat patients 
using risky embryonic 
cell separation, immu- 
nosuppression measures 
or painful bone-marrow 
techniques. 

“lt have been work- 
ing in the field of organ 
transplantation for nearly 
30 years now, and one of 
the critical problems we 


| face is the lack of organ 
ference in the brightness | 
of the area of infection 
due to the higher concen- 


donors,” study author 
Suchitra Sumitran-Holg- 
ersson wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “This 
problem has _ therefore 
instigated us to explore 
other alternatives to in- 
creasing the pool of do- 


en Rreeenernone 

This method will ben- 
efit patients with chronic 
vein deficiency or the 
need for heart valves or 
bypass surgery. Not all 
organs are created equal, 
however. 

“More complicated 
organs such as the liver, 
heart, kidney, etc. will — 
be more of a challenge ~ 
since these organs are 
vascularized and com- 
posed of several different 
cell types,” Sumitran- 
Holgersson wrote. “This 
would then mean that 
a different type of ap- 
proach is required for re- 
generation of these com- 
plicated organs.” 


Hopkins scientists find new calmodulin mechanism 


By SARAH SUKARDI 
Staff Writer 


Imagine falling down 
and getting a wound that 
won't heal, or eating and 
not being able to digest 
your food, or even not 
being able to remember 
events that have just oc- 
curred. These processes 
are only a few of the many 
that we take for granted 
but are so vital that with- 
out them, our standard of 
living would be severely 
compromised. And each 
of them is partly contin- 
gent upon a single 148 
amino acid-long protein, 
calmodulin, which modu- 
lates the chains of signals 
within our cells to allow 
us to digest, remember 
and heal. 

Dr. David Yue, a pro- 
fessor in the Biomedical 
Engineering and Neuro- 
science departments of the 
Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine, has 
created a revised model of 
how calmodulin works. 

Calmodulin is one of 
the most important pro- 
teins utilized in signal 


transduction pathways, 
the means by which a cell 
reacts and responds to 


_ changes in the environ- 


ment. Researchers think 
that the calcium-binding 
protein regulates the 
opening and closing of 
ion channels that either 
allow or block ions from 
entering or leaving a cell. 
Ion channels are crucial 
components of various 
cell signaling pathways 
and cellular processes 
such as smooth muscle 
contraction, movement 
within a single cell and 
the bodily immune re- 
sponse. 

Previously, however, 
researchers thought that 
only the activated form 
of calmodulin had any 
role in regulating the 
opening and closing of 
ion channels, while the 
dormant form of calmod- 
ulin awaited calcium 
ions to bind to it before 
being able to affect chan- 
nels. 

Yue diseoverts that 
calmodulin without 


calcium bound to it — Ps 
that is, apocalmodulin | 
\ ‘ 


i 


(apoCaM) — does in fact 
bind to and boost the 
opening of ion channels, 
rather than being dor- 
mant. In fact, apoCaM 
markedly upregulates 
the opening of these 
ion channels, and upon 
the binding of calcium 
to apoCaM to make 
calmodulin, the  inhi- 
bition simply reverses 
the initial upregulation 
achieved by the apoCaM. 

Yue’s revised view of 
calmodulin is powerful 
in its implications for 
diseases involved in ion 
channel control because 
it allows researchers to 
target the correct func- 
tion of calmodulin and 
apoCaM. Yue’s research, 
published in the jour- 
nal Cell, was achieved 
by using tests such as 


low-noise _electrophysi- _ 
ology to observe single 
channels and ey pope 


the vo 
across th 


‘ 


ity, the research affects 
the understanding of 
many biological mecha- 
nisms. One consequence 
of the revised view of 
apoCaM is: the knowl- 
edge that elevated levels 
of it might predispose a 
person to calcium ion-re- 
lated neurodegeneration 
associated with Parkin- 
son’s disease. Yue’s view 
also allows researchers ; 
to differentiate between 
calmodulin and apoCaM — 
dysfunction and to gen- | 
eralize that certain dis- — 
ease mutations could also” 
alter apoCaM binding. 
Signal _ transduction: 
pathways in the body. 
are incredibly complex, © ; 
and this reveals a use fo 


went rik 


a seemingly “dormar 
form of a protein. The re- 
search has led to a radical- - 
ly different view of hi ow: 
cells cont Is. 


nd out of 
fy Ou 
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seizure is a 
sustained 
elevation in 
the 
electrical 

that 

manifests itself 


brain’s 
activity clinically 
in a va- 
riety of ways depending 
on the part of the brain 
affected, including loss 
of consciousness and 
Many dif- 
ferent factors can lead to 


convulsions. 


seizures, 
includ- 
ing me- 
tabolism 
acute i1n- 
fections, 
d r 
overdose and 
withdrawal. 

However, 


u g 
alcohol 
when sei- 
zures arise spontaneous- 
ly, they are considered 
epileptic. Individuals 
with epilepsy suffer from 
recurrent unprovoked 
seizures over the long- 
term. According to the 


Noric ealth gani- 
World Health Organ 

zation, epilepsy is the 
most common serious 


brain disorder globally. 
Affecting 50 million peo- 
ple worldwide, epilepsy 
is associated with in- 
creased rates of mortali- 
ty, cognitive impairment 
and psychosocial dys- 
function, culminating in 
an annual economic cost 
of $12 billion to the Unit- 
ed States. 

Yet, despite decades of 
research, we still do not 
have a truly satisfactory 
epilepsy treatment. This 
week, I shall review ex- 
isting epilepsy therapies 
and discuss problems 
regarding preclinical de- 


Duy Phan 
The Brain Wave 


velopment of more effica- 
clous treatments. 

Historically speaking, 
dietary modification is 
the earliest form of epi- 
lepsy treatment with its 
roots traced back to An- 
cient Greece. 

Around 460-377 B.C,, 
Hippocrates observed 
that fasting reduces sei- 
zure frequency. In 1921, 
Wilder that 

fasting 


discovered 


causes the 
brain’ s 
fuel source 
turns from 
glucose 
to ketone, 
leading to the develop- 
ment of a high-fat and 
low-carb diet for epilepsy 
treatment, also known as 
a ketogenic diet. Origi- 
nally, a typical ketogenic 
meal may have consisted 
of sausage grease. In the 
1990's, more palatable op- 
tions were developed, in- 
cluding lettuce burgers. 
While the ketogenic diet 
does reduce seizures, it 
can make people sick 
and causes complications 
such as constipation. 

Termed antiepileptic 
drugs (AEDs), medica- 
tions are the most popu- 
lar epilepsy treatment 
starting with the intro- 
duction of Bromides in 
1858. Since then, more 
than 20 AEDs have been 
developed. Despite a re- 
cent surge in AED devel- 
opment, AEDs are inef- 
fective 25 percent of the 
time and can exert severe 
side effects, such as cog- 
nitive impairments and 
brain degeneration. 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 
Lpllepsy treatment focuses on symptoms Children influence 
grocery purchases 


GRHEALTH.ORG 


Brain scans of epilepsy patients are part of the treatment process. 


Consequently, 
geries often emerge as a 
therapeutic option when 
medications fail to work. 
Seizures often first arise 
from a specific region of 
the brain called the sei- 
zure focus. If surgeons 
are able to remove this 
region, then the epilepsy 
patient has a consider- 
able chance of becoming 
seizure-free. | However, 
surgeries can be risky, as 
they can cause second- 
ary complications and, in 
some cases, death. More 
importantly, the seizure 
focus can't always be lo- 
calized, since seizures 
often spread throughout 
the entire brain. Thus, 
surgeries are not a vi- 
able therapeutic option 
in cases of generalized 
seizures. 

The fourth and new- 
est therapeutic strategy 


sur- 


for epilepsy is neural 
stimulation. This strat- 
egy involves implanta- 


a difference? 
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tion of electrodes that 
deliver electrical shocks 
to seizure onset zones 
in order to abort epilep- 
tic seizures. However, 
neural stimulation tech- 
niques are no more effec- 
tive than medicines with 
regards to seizure-free 
outcome. 

In summary, epilepsy 
is not well-treated. Cur- 
rent therapeutic options 
fail to abort seizures in 
a significant population 
of patients and exert 


By JOAN YEA 
Staff Writer 


A simple grocery list 
of necessities, some care- 
givers find, has the po- 
tential to undergo drastic 
changes as children point 
to and threaten to throw 
tantrums about attrac- 
tively advertised sweets. 
For caregivers who do not 
have the luxury of leav- 
ing their children at home 
while shopping for gro- 
ceries, the easier option is 
to give in to demands for 
junk food instead of bat- 
tling their children over 
sugary trifles. 

A new study by re- 
searchers at the Bloom- 
berg School of Public 
Health (JHSPH), recently 
published in the October 
issue of the journal Appe- 
tite, explored children’s 
role in the outcome of the 
grocery bill as well as the 
effect of the store’s en- 


| vironment on children’s 


drug-related adverse ef- | 


fects that significantly 
detract from the quality 
of life. The lack of a truly 
satisfactory treatment 
emphasizes the desper- 
ate need for newer and 
more efficacious thera- 
pies. Thus, what can we 
do to speed up the devel- 
opment of more effective 
epilepsy treatment? 

For a long time, pre- 
vention of seizures has 
formed the therapeutic 
basis for the develop- 
ment of epilepsy thera- 
pies. However, it is im- 
portant to recognize 
that seizures are merely 
secondary consequenc- 
es of epileptogenesis, a 
term that describes the 
biological processes that 
render the brain epilep- 
tic. For example, indi- 
viduals who underwent 
successful medication 
treatments still exert 
seizure-like brain elec- 
trical activity even after 
becoming  seizure-free. 


therapies aim to elimi- 
nate the symptom of 
the disease rather than 
target the underlying 
biological basis. Without 
eliminating the mecha- 
nism of the disease, we 
will never find a bona 
fide cure. 

The prevalence of this 
anti-seizure approach to 
epilepsy treatment may 
very well explain why 
we still lack an effective 
therapy despite years of 
research and _ investiga- 
tions. For a truly effective 
cure to be developed, we 
must move away from 
the anti-seizure strategy 
to the anti-epileptogenic 
approach, where the ba- 
sic mechanisms of spon- 
taneous seizures are tar- 
geted. In other words, 
we must focus not only 
on aborting seizures, but 
also on how to prevent 
the epileptogenic process 
that makes the brain sick. 

Unfortunately, epilep- 
togenesis is not well un- 
derstood, as it is a com- 
plex interaction among 
intricate biological pro- 
cesses. Our understand- 
ing of epileptogenesis is 
further convoluted by a 
myriad of contradictory 
studies. Thus, we need to 
pay attention to the ba- 
sic science of epilepsy so 
that we can learn more 
about the fundamental 
pathways that cause the 
disease. Ultimately, a 
greater insight into the 
mechanism of epilepsy 
will profoundly accelerate 
research progress in de- 
veloping a genuine cure 
for the disease. 


| children’s 


| caregivers 


preferences. This qualita- 
tive study sought to glean 
insights through inter- 
views with shoppers at a 
selected store. 

Save for the store man- 
ager, the 62 interview- 
ees shopped at the store, 
looked after at least one 
child under 16 years old 
and identified themselves 
as the primary shoppers 
of their respective house- 
holds. The study partici- 
pants, primarily African 
American women, hailed 
from surrounding low- 
income neighborhoods 
situated around the store, 
an area where over a 
quarter of families earn 

, less than the Federal Pov- 
erty Level. 

When asked about 
the shopping experience 
with children in tow, 
interviewees remarked 
upon the difficulties of 
shopping with children, 
whose demands for junk 
food imposed an addi- 
tional burden on their 
limited grocery budgets. 


| Several participants re- 
This means that current | P P 


marked on how their 
clamors for 
unhealthy foods limited 
funds for purchases of 


| necessities and healthier 


alternatives. Although 
described 
having to utilize vari- 
ous strategies to counter 
the pleas for junk food, 
such as outright refusal, 
healthier suggestions or 
covert misplacement of 
the desired object, they 
admitted to having to 
give in to at least some of 
the demands. 

One mother, quoted in 
the published study, de- 
lineated how challenging 
grocery shopping can be- 
come when her kids were 
all trying to grab what 


they wanted to eat and 
not paying attention to 
her. Another participant 
mentioned that anything 
colorful seemed to grab 
children’s attentions. 

Moreover, study par- 
ticipants remarked upon 
the arrangement of prod- 
ucts in the supermarket 
that seemed to exacerbate 
unhealthy food purchas- 
ing initiated by their chil- 
dren. The interviewees 
described how junk food 
products were shelved so 
as to seemingly accommo- 
date children’s height and 
reach. Another common 
concern was the place- 
ment of unhealthy foods 
at the front entrance and 
the checkout area, two 
unavoidable locations. 

The store manager, 
in the interview as pub- 
lished in the study article, 
admitted to have catered 
to the customers’ pref- 
erences for less healthy 
foods based on sales, 
though he indicated will- 
ingness to increase the 
availability of healthier 
products, depending on 
popular demand. 

When asked to suggest 
improvements about the 
grocery shopping experi- 
ence, study participants 
commonly proposed 
placing the healthier op- 
tions in more visible loca- 
tions and removing the 
junk food from children’s 
reach. Several interview- 
ees asserted the need to 
distract children through 
activities that would 
promote healthy prod- 
ucts, such as providing 
healthy food sampling 
for the younger kids or 
cooking lessons for the 
older children. 

As barring children 


‘from grocery shopping 


is not a viable or realis- 
tic option, the promotion 
of healthy eating among 
children has been pin- 
pointed as the best strat- 
egy to improve kids’ di- 
ets. Although caregivers, 
as shown in this qualita- 
tive study, demonstrated 
a desire to make healthy 
purchases, the limita- 
tions of the grocery bud- 
get and children’s per- 
sistent clamors for junk 
food presented serious 
challenges. 

This qualitative study 
was focused on only one 
specific supermarket, so 
replication for supermar- 
kets similarly situated 
in low income neighbor- 
hoods could offer further 
validation of the results. 
Nevertheless, the study’s 
results stress the magni- 
tude of children’s influ- 
ence on unhealthy food 
purchases and the need 
to actively encourage 
healthy eating. 
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Promoting healthy eating is the best way to improve children’s diets. 
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BLUE 


Football 
Nov. 1, 2014 
@ Ursinus 


W, 42-14 


Volleyball 


Nov. 1, 2014 
vs. Gettysburg 
W, 3-0 


Nov. 5, 2014 
vs. Franklin & Marshall 


L, 3-2 


JAY 


Water Polo 
Nov. 1, 2014 
@ Navy 


L, 17-10 


Men’s XC 
Nov. 1, 2014 
@ CC Championship 


2nd Place (48 pts.) 


SPORTS 
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SPORTS 


Field Hockey 
Oct. 31, 2014 
@ Gettysburg 
W, 1-0 
Nov. 5, 2014 


vs. Washington College 
W, 3-2 


Women’s XC 
Nov. 1, 2014 
@ CC Championship 


1st Place (20 pts.) 


SCOREBOARD 


Men’s Soccer 
Nov. 1, 2014 
vs. Washington College 
L, 2-1 
Nov. 5, 2014 


@ Haverford 
L, 1-0 


Women’s Soccer 


Nov. 1, 2014 


vs. Gettysburg 


L, 2-1 


Men's soccer suffers early playoff defeat 


By GAURAV VERMA 
Staff Writer 
This past Saturday, 


the Hopkins men’s soccer 
team dropped a close 2-1 
game to visiting Wash- 
ington College Shore- 
men to close out regular 
season play. The 
dropped the Blue Jays 
to a 9-6-2 season with a 
Centennial Conference 
record of 3-5-1. Despite 
the losing record in con- 
ference play, Ursinus’s 
loss to Muhlenberg and 
a Haverford-Swarthmore 
tie propelled the Jays into 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence Tournament as the 
fifth seed. 

Hopkins jumped to an 
early lead by scoring at 


loss 


~~~ ~—-the 2:40 mark in the first 


half when freshman for- 
ward Michael Swiercz 
converted on a chip from 
junior Ian Heinrich, plac- 
ing a header into the bot- 
tom right corner for his 
first career goal. The Jays 
continued to put on the 
pressure, coming close 
to taking a two-goal lead 
when Heinrich hit the 
post after beating Wash- 
ington College goalie Lin 
Robinson. 

The second half was 
a completely different 
story. In the 63rd min- 
ute, the Shoremen drew a 
penalty kick after a scrap 
in the one-yard penalty 
box. Drew Thompson 
converted on the kick 
leveling the game 1-1 
with just over 25 minutes 
remaining. In the 83rd 
minute, the Shoremen 
jumped to a 2-1 lead after 
Joseph Fili sneaked past 
two Hopkins defenders 
and drove a shot into the 
bottom right corner past 
Hopkins senior goalten- 
der Nick Cerrone, leav- 
ing the Jays on the wrong 
side of a 2-1 loss. 

Despite the late let- 
down, Swiercz attributed 
the hot start for the Jays to 
the fact that the game had 
playoff implications. 

“We started off with a 
lot of energy, which led to 
the early goal,” Swiercz 
said. 

However, with Wash- 
ington College coming 
into the game at a lowly 
6-9-1 record, Swiercz be- 
lieved that the team be- 
came too complacent. 

“We kind of relaxed 
and didn’t keep the pres- 
sure on to see out the re- 
sult,” he said. “We under- 
estimated their ability to 
make a strong comeback.” 

Junior defender Kenny 
DeStefano also provided 
input on the loss, stating 
that the Shoremen capi- 
talized more on their op- 
portunities. 

“Soccer is a crazy sport 
in which most games are 


decided by just one or 
two goals,” DeStefano 
said. “So many things fac- 
tor in to whether you can 
produce a goal at any one 
point, meaning you can 
be controlling the play but 
still fall short of achieving 
a result. It was an even 
match on both sides; they 
were just able to capital- 
ize on their chances late 
in the game.” 

Swiercz expressed op- 
timism moving forward 
into the CC playoffs. 

“The majority of our 
conference losses _ this 
season have been by one 
goal, so all of our games 
have been close,” Swiercz 
said. “We lost two games 
this season with less than 
a minute remaining. Ob- 
viously we can compete 
with all of the teams in 
the conference, so lead- 
ing into the tournament 
we just need to regain 
our confidence.” 

DeStefano stated that 
the Blue Jays need to focus 
on their game plan and. 


take everything one step 
at a time. 

“We need to be focus- 
ing on playing our style 
of play,” he said. “We 
have challenged the best 
teams in the country. It’s 
going to be a tough tour- 
nament, but with soc- 
cer especially the results 
could go either way.” 

With DeStefano’s sen- 
timent in mind, the Blue 
Jays traveled to Haver- 
ford, Pa. to compete 
against the Haverford 
College Fords in the first 
round of the Centennial 
Conference playoffs. To 
the dismay of the Jays, 
the Fords came out vic- 
torious, scoring the only 
goal of the match in the 
75th minute to defeat 
Hopkins by a final score 
of 1-0. Sophomore goal- 
tender Matt Paris was 
excellent in goal for the 
Blue Jays by notching 
five saves on the day, 
but suffered his third 
loss of the season. The 
loss sends the Jays home 


for the season, finishing | 


with a final record of 9-7- 
2 while Haverford ad- 
vances to take on Frank- 
lin & Marshall College. 
Despite the difficult 
loss, the Jays have made 
the Centennial Con- 
ference playoffs for 14 
straight years since the 


beginning of the tourna- | 


ment back in 2001. That 
being said, the taste of 
another one-goal defeat 
puts a damper on what 
has been a back-and-forth 


season for the Blue Jays. | 


Sophomore Matt Williams 
nearly had the equalizer 
in the 87th minute but was 
thwarted by a beautiful 
stop from the Fords’ goal- 
tender Sam Miller. At the 
end of the game the Fords 
outshot the Jays 9-6 and 


maintained possession of | 


the ball for the majority of 
the game. 

The Blue Jays will 
head into the offseason 
looking to improve on 
another successful win- 
ning season. 


XC battles at CC Championships 


By NICK 
RAMANATHAN 
Staff Writer 


In their most antici- 
pated weekend of the 
season, both the men’s 
and women’s cross coun- 
try teams competed in 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence (CC) Championship 
meet this past Saturday 
at Haverford College. 
The men, who came to 
the meet as the defend- 
ing champions, took 
second place behind the 
host team of Haverford. 
The Lady Jays, who were 
missing last year’s two 
top runners due to injury, 
still claimed their sev- 
enth straight champion- 
ship win. 

The conditions were far 
from ideal for the runners 
who were forced to com- 
pete on a muddy course 
with steady rain and 25 
mile per hour winds. On 
the men’s side, senior co- 
captain Austin Stecklair 
led the Jays, finishing his 
eight-kilometer run in 
fifth place overall with a 
time of 25:50.3. Freshman 
Tyler Wolfe took seventh 
place with a time of 25:56.8. 
Wolfe, who was not in the 


team’s top five for his first 


season, was rewarded for 
his standout performance 
with the honor of Rookie of 
the Year in the conference. 

Stecklair was disap- 
pointed with the overall re- 
sult of the race but encour- 
aged by what he saw from 
the team overall. 

“We ran well as a team, 


% 
fy 
id 
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and despite a somewhat 
disappointing loss to 
Haverford, we showed 
some promise with our 
ability to run in a tight 
pack,” Stecklair said. 
“Our new focus is to re- 
bound at regionals and 
win the title and move 
onto nationals.” 

The Blue Jays’ totaled 
48 points, second to host 
Haverford College’s 21 
points. Behind them, in 
third place, the Dickin- 
son Red Devils finished 
with 74 points. Stecklair 
and Wolfe were named 
First Team All-Confer- 
ence for their top seven 
finishes. The Jays com- 
pete next in the Mideast 
Regional Championship 
at Dickinson College in 
two weekends. 

The Lady Jays were led 
by Haverford, Pa. native 
junior Sophia Meehan who 
finished the six-kilometer 
race in first place with a 
time of 21:37:0. She finished 
25 seconds faster than the 
second place finisher Sarah 
Rutkowski of Dickinson 
College. Third, fourth and 
fifth place were all taken by 
Lady Jays. Freshman Bridg- 
et Gottlieb, sophomore 
Tess Meehan and _ senior 
Ashley Murphy cruised 
through the course as the 
Lady Jays dominated the 
top five. Gottlieb finished 
with a time of 22:19.9, while 
Meehan and Murphy both 
had times of 22:21.2. 

The Lady Jays collec- 
tively scored 20 points, 
besting the second-place 
finishers of Dickinson 


7, a a a 


College by a margin of 
32 points despite the Red 
Devils placing three run- 
ners in the top ten. Only 
one runner in the top ten 
was not a Lady Jay or a 
Red Devil, as tenth place- 
finisher Nora Weathers of 
Haverford College was the 
only highlight for the host 
school during the race. 

Overall the Lady Jays’ 
performance earned them 
the third best finish in the 
Championship’s _ history. 
Sophia and Tess Meehan, 
Gottlieb, Murphy and 
junior Caroline Powers 
earned First Team All- 
Conference recognition 
for their stellar perfor- 
mances. Graduate student 
Abby Flock, senior Grace 
Hancock, senior Gabi 
Drummond and _ sopho- 
more Gabrielle Stephens 
were all named to the sec- 
ond team, which finished 
in the 8-14 slots. 

The Lady Jays will also 
be competing in Carlisle, 
Pa. at Dickinson College 
on Nov. 15 in the Mideast 
Regional meet. They're 
looking to continue their 
dominance outside of the 
Centennial Conference. 
With both the men’s and 
women’s teams finishing 
the season with second 
and first place finishes, 
respectively, the Hopkins 
cross country programs 
continued their streak of 
dominance in conference 
playoffs and will look to 
build off of the positive 
momentum heading into 
the final weekends of the 
season. 


Lady Jays 
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soar into 


conlerence playotls 


By ANDREW 
JOHNSON 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins women’s 
field hockey team needed 
on Halloween 


a victory 
against Gettysburg Col- 
lege to punch their ticket 


into the Centennial Con- 
ference Playoffs. On a 
night filled with candy, 
costumes and scares it 
was the trick pulled off 
by standout freshman 
forward Princess Suther- 
land that turned out to be 
the treat in this contest. 
The goalies on both sides 
played exceptionally well 
for the majority of the af- 
ternoon, and it was not 
until the 53rd minute that 
Hopkins would deliver 
the spark they needed 
in order to advance into 
the playoffs. Senior Dani- 


| elle Thompson took the 


corner and sent the ball 
zooming toward the Bul- 
let’s goal where it was de- 
flected by a defender and 
sent careening toward 
the outstretched stick of 
Sutherland. She quickly 
fired the ball into the left 
corner of the net to give 
the Blue Jays a lead they 
would never relinquish. 

With the victory, Hop- 
kins moves to 9-8 on the 
season, including an im- 
pressive 6-4 Centennial 
Conference (CC) record. 
Gettysburg fell to 4-12 
for the season and 2-8 
within the Centennial 
Conference. Junior goal- 
keeper Zoey Atabek was 
among the standouts for 
Hopkins as she tallied six 
saves and was awarded 
her third shutout of the 
season. Gettysburg had a 
chance to strike the equal- 
izer in the final minute 
when the Bullet’s forward 
Samantha Wright inter- 
cepted a pass and took it 
all the way to the net, un- 
leashing a shot that sped 
towards the right edge of 
the goal. It would have 
surely gone in if not for 
the athleticism of Atabek 
who lunged to her right 
and made an incredible 
save preserving the win 
for the Lady Jays. 

When asked to com- 
ment on the victory, 
Sutherland described the 
adversity the team had 
faced all season long deal- 
ing with injuries. 

“When I went into the 
game on Friday, two of 
our main players were 
hurt, including one of 
our captains, so I was just 
thinking to myself that 
I want to work hard to 
produce a goal not only 
for them but for what 
we have worked for all 
season,” she said. “It re- 
ally came down to which 
team wanted it more, and 
even with the many inju- 
ries, we fought hard and 
got the victory we needed 
to take us to the playoffs.” 

Despite her lack of ex- 
perience, Sutherland de- 


her senior 
served 
season 


scribed how 
teammates have 
as mentors all 
long and inspired her to 
perform at her best in the 
most critical moments. 

“Our team has been 
working very hard dur- 
ing practices all season, 
and we wouldn’t let that 
go to waste,” Sutherland 
said. “As a freshman on 
the team, I have been mo- 
tivated so much by our 
enthusiastic senior cap- 
tains. They push us to be 
our best, and we strive to 
be better everyday.” 

While the squad was 
beset with injuries and 
outshot 12-11 in the game, 
the Lady Jays managed 
to pull out a victory sim- 
ply because they refused 
to let each other down. 
The hours of grueling 
practices starting in the 
summertime months had 
manifested in this op- 
portunity, and there was 
no chance that the team 
wouldn't capitalize. 

Now they are playoff 
bound. 

“Qualifying for the 
postseason as a freshman 
is really exciting because 
it reminds me of my high 
school playoffs and how 
hard we fought during 
each elimination round,” 
Sutherland said. “Play- 
offs truly show how much 
passion an athlete has for 
a sport. I can’t wait for 
Wednesday.” 

The Lady Jays were de- 
termined to come out fir- 
ing on Wednesday against 
the Washington College 
Shorewomen, who _ held 
an impressive 13-4 record 


_ coming into the game. 
“The Lady Jays stuck to 


their game plan and were 
eventually victorious af- 
ter Overcoming a two-goal 
deficit to win 3-2. Suther- 
land scored two goals for 
the Lady Jays as Hopkins 
stormed back in the sec- 
ond half, scoring three 
unanswered goals to best 
Washington College. 

Hopkins dominated 
on the offensive side of 
the ball for the entirety 
of the game, outshooting 
the Shorewomen 16-9 and 
capitalizing in critical mo- 
ments throughout the sec- 
ond half. Sutherland got 
the scoring started for the 
Lady Jays just over seven 
minutes into the second 
half before senior Alexa 
Lantiere added a goal of 
her own to knot the game 
at 2-2. Just four minutes 
after Lantiere netted her 
goal, Sutherland provided 
the spark to power the Jays 
ahead, knocking home her 
own rebound in the 67th 
minute of the game. The 
Lady Jays’ defense re- 
mained stout for the rest 
of the game as Atabek fin- 
ished with three critical 
saves to earn the victory. 

The Lady Jays will face 
off against the Ursinus 
Bears in the CC semifinals 
on Nov. 8. 
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Sutherland's sparkling goal helped the Lady Jays reach the CC playoffs. 
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Lady Jays eliminated 
Irom playolf contention 


VOLLEYBALL, rrom B12 
slow, a timeout provided 
a moment for the team to 
refocus. Down in the first 
set at 10-4, the Lady Jays 
received a motivational 
speech from the coaching 
staff before returning to the 
court with a new mentality. 

Two aces from fresh- 
man Liz Wuerstle paved 
the way for a tremendous 
comeback to lead 18-17, 
topped off by another ace 
from the talented fresh- 
man. Kills from sopho- 
more Ally Hirsch, junior 
Ali Cox, freshman Erica 
Johnston and _ freshman 
Mereze Visagie gave Hop- 
kins the 25-21 set victory. 

The second set proved 
to be more unpredictable. 
Kills from Hirsch, John- 
ston and Visagie gave the 
Lady Jays a 16-12 advan- 
tage, but neither team de- 
veloped a large edge. It 
then became tight as the 
Bullets then came back 
to tie at 18. Neither team 
backed down from there 
as the Lady Jays produced 
three kills by Wuerstle, 
Rhead and Johnston for a 
21-19 edge. Hopkins went 
on to clinch the set 25-22. 

The Lady Jays came out 
firing at the beginning 
of the third set, quickly 
jumping to a commanding 
14-3 lead. The Bullets nar- 
rowed the margin to 19-9, 
but the Lady Jays main- 
tained their course with 
Wuerstle and Rhead play- 
ing a big role in earning 
the final six points of the 
set. The set ended 25-10 
to’give the Lady Jays their 
eighth straight victory. 

Strong awareness com- 


bined with a unique ability 
to overcome adversity have 
also played key roles in suc- 
cess throughout the season. 

“A large part of how 
we train during practice 
is to use Our eyes and to 
pick up cues from the 
other team throughout 
each individual play,” ju- 
nior Stephanie Yokoyama 
said. “Even with a de- 
tailed scouting report, we 
are still ready to adjust 
accordingly as the game 
progresses. We also work 
to fine-tune that silver lin- 
ing between aggression 
and mindfulness.” 

The Lady Jays entered 
the first round of the Cen- 
tennial playoffs riding 
their eight-game winning 
streak. The squad faced 
off against a familiar foe in 
Franklin & Marshall, one 
of the toughest teams in 
the conference. The Lady 
Jays bested the Diplomats 
in five sets earlier in the 
season and entered Gold- 
farb Gymnasium hoping 
for another key victory. 

To the dismay of the 
Lady Jays and the Hopkins 
faithful in attendance, 
F&M bested the Lady Jays 
in five sets, 3-2. The Diplo- 
mats took the final set by 
a score of 15-9 to snap the 
Lady Jays’ winning streak 
and effectively end the 
season for Hopkins. 

Hopkins finishes the 
season with a record of 17- 
11 overall and a 9-3 record 
in conference play. Wuer- 
stle led the team with 281 
kills on the season, while 
Rhead led the team in as- 
sists with a total of 489, 91 
more than anyone else. 
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QUINN DONALDSON-FOOTBALL 


By DEVIN TUCKER 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins football 
team traveled to Ursinus 
College this past Satur- 
day and 
defeated 


The News-Letter: What 
were the keys to victory 
against Ursinus? 

Quinn Donaldson: 
When we prepared for 
Ursinus and every other 

team we've 


played so 


the Bears far, the 
42-14 in coaches 
heavy put a lot of 
wind and emphasis 
rain. The on starting 
Blue Jays fast and 
put their getting on 
foot to top early. 
the pedal We've had 
and never a good 
looked amount 
biaeceke: Sees §=of success 
maintain- HOPKINSSPORTS.COM = withjump- 
ing their Donaldson accumulated 142 yards. ing out to 
pert eict early two- 
overall to-three 
record of 8-0 and im- score leads. Specifically 


proving to 7-0 in the 
conference. The win also 
marked Head Coach Jim 
Margraff’s 175th career 
victory, thus passing the 
former record holder Ed- 
die Hurt for the most col- 
legiate wins in Maryland 
state history. 

Sophomore Quinn 
Donaldson accounted 
for two of the Hopkins 
touchdowns in the vic- 
tory, both of which were 
receptions of over 50 
yards. Although the Jays 
played well as an entire 
unit, Donaldson truly 
stood out, and he car- 
ried the momentum for 
the team throughout the 
game. 

As a result of his stel- 
lar play and astound- 
ing contribution to the 
victory over the Bears, 
Donaldson has earned 
this week’s Athlete of the 
Week honors. 


LATE NIGHT AT 
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against Ursinus we knew 
we would have a lot of op- 
portunities to take shots 
down the field and make 
big plays through the air 
offensively, and we were 
able to do that successfully 
on Saturday. 


team firmly believes that 
our games are won during 
our preparation through- 
out the week. From there, 
once we get to Saturday, it’s 
all about executing what 
we worked on all week. As 
long as we continue to stay 
true to our fundamentals 
and improve the mental 
aspect of our game, the 
physical part will take care 
of itself and we will con- 
tinue to have success. 


N-L: What was going 
through your mind _ af- 
ter your first long touch- 
down? 

QD: That touchdown 
was off a play that we 
practiced all week and 
knew that if we ran it well, 
it could go for a touch- 
down. When coach called 
the play, I knew that as 
long as I got good sepa- 
ration from the defense, 
[quarterback Braden An- 
dersen] would deliver a 
good ball, and we'd havea 
big play. When a potential 
big play you practiced all 


week goes 
N-L: for a long 
What does touch- 
your team VITAL down like 
need to STATISTICS it did on 
improve Satur = 
onmoving |) Name: Quinn Donaldson day, that’s 
forward? |! Year: Sophomore when you 
Qo Di ; et reall 
Moving SPOS eer ered pas 
forward Major: Economics _ |], cause you 
our team || Hometown: BowingGreen, Ohio} can ‘see 
needs to _|| High School: Bowling Green |] your prep- 
continue aration 
to be fully turn into 


prepared mentally to take 
on each team we play. 
Something that coach Mar- 
graff often tells us is that 
we need to “win the war, 
then fight the war.” Our 


W. soceer 


By RACHEL COOK 
Staff Writer 
Entering their final 


game of the regular sea- 
son riding a 13-game win- 
ning streak, the Hopkins 
women’s soccer team en- 
tered Homewood field 
this past Saturday for their 
last regular season game 
against the Gettysburg 
College Bullets. The Lady 
Jays had a strong warm 
up and there was a lot of 
excitement building in the 
stadium as the team was 
celebrating senior night. 

The Lady Jays hit the 
field with a force, connect- 
ing on almost all passes 
and pushing hard of- 
fensively. However, Get- 
tysburg refused to allow 
Hopkins any room to work 
with as it matched the 
Lady Jays with strong de- 
fense and made it difficult 
for the Lady Jays to gener- 
ate offensive pressure. 

The first goal came in 
the 23rd minute as senior 
Sydney Teng dribbled 
past two defenders before 
crushing a shot past the 
diving Gettysburg goal- 
keeper and hitting the up- 
per left corner of the goal. 

The Bullets would not 
allow the Lady Jays to 
pull away as Bullet Lau- 
ren Schapiro kicked in the 
equalizing goal just two 
minutes later. Both teams 
fought hard in the remain- 
der of the half but neither 
squad was able to score 
as the half came to a close 
leaving the score tied at 
one goal apiece. 

Hopkins came back 
onto the field after half- 
time determined to break 
the tie. However, similar 
to their strategy in the first 
half, the Bullets were de- 
termined to keep the Lady 
Jays from doing just that. 

“Gettysburg adjusted 
their game to cut off our 


success right before your 
eyes. After the touchdown 
I was really excited, and I 
felt confident that things 
would continue to go our 
way for the rest of the day. 


I knew after that play it 
was going to be another 
great Saturday for us. 


N-L: What's your favor- 
ite thing about this year’s 
team? 

QD: My favorite thing 
about this year’s team is 
our attitude. We have the 
mindset that when we 
play to our full potential, 
we can win against any 
team on any day. That 
mindset makes everyone 
hold themselves account- 
able to do their job to the 
best of their abilities and 
give their best effort at all 
times. Seeing everyone, 
from our captains to our 
second- and third-string 
guys, always giving great 
effort is fantastic. When 
you see the results that 
that effort produces, it 
makes you very happy 
and encourages you to 
continue to push yourself. 
We're never content with 
our current success, as 
our current success only 
leaves us wanting more. 
We're happy about 8-0, 
but we’re hungry for win 
number nine. That’s what 
I love about this team. We 
always want more, and 
we're willing to do what- 
ever it takes to reach our 
goals as a team. We're all 
team-first players. 


Donaldson _ finished 
the day with a career high 
142 receiving yards and 
helped lead his team to 
another decisive victory. 
The Jays continue their 
season Saturday at Frank- 
lin & Marshall College 
and look to extend their 
perfect record to nine 
straight victories. 


win streak snapped 


offense,” Hopkins sopho- 
more Adrienne Johnson 
said. “We were playing 
strong — we just strug- 
gled executing and capi- 
talizing on big plays.” 

In the 62nd minute, Bul- 
lets forward Brigid Behan 
added a second goal for 
Gettysburg, which proved 
to be the ultimate game- 
winner. The Lady Jays 
dropped their first con- 
ference game with a final 
score of 2-1, which moves 
the team down to the 
second-ranked spot in the 
Centennial Conference. 

As the playoffs begin, 
the Lady Jays lost home 
field advantage due to the 
close loss to the Bullets 
and will have to travel for 
the tournament. 

“We always prefer to 
have home field,” John- 
son said. “You lose time 
for rest and preparation 
when you are on the bus 
for hours. We are just up- 
set that we were not able 
to pull out a win.” 

Loosing to Gettysburg 
also dropped the Lady 
Jays down in the national 
poll, putting pressure on 
the team to win the Cen- 
tennial Conference with 
the threat of not making 
the NCAA Tournament a 
distinct possibility. 

The Lady Jays played 
hard in their loss and 
Head Coach Leo Weil was 
the first to have pride in 
his team. 

“Coach told us not to 
hang our heads because 
we did not play bad,” 
Johnson said. “He told us 
that we just need to work 
on capitalizing and that 
we are completely ready 
to face any opponent as 
we move forward.” 

The Lady Jays will play 
Ursinus in the first round 
of the Centennial Confer- 
ence tournament this Sat- 
urday. This week leading 


JOEY LI/PHOTO STAFF 
Hopkins lost its first CC game. 
up to the game, the team 
has been mentally prepar- 
ing as well as shaking off 
the loss. 

“The biggest thing that 
we are working on as a 
team going into the tourna- 
ment is our mental game,” 
Johnson said. “We are 
physically prepared to play 
any team, we have been 
prepared to play any team. - 
At this point, the only 
thing that could stop us 
from winning and advanc- 
ing, is ourselves. As long as 
we are mentally prepared, 
then we are ready to win.” 

Johnson is adamant 
that the team will be 
ready for the playoffs. 

“We know we are 
the best team,” she said. 
“And that is all that mat- 
ters. As we prepare for 
this weekend’s game, 
there is an overall feel- 
ing of fight. Fight to win. 
Fight to continue to play. 
We believe that we can be 
national champions, and 
now we want to prove 
to the nation that we are 
a national championship 
caliber team.” 

The Lady Jays will face 
off against Ursinus in Get- 
tysburg, Pa. at 4 p.m. this 
upcoming Saturday witha 
conference championship 


and NCAA Tournament | 
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Dip You 
KNow? 


Sophomore men’s swimmer 
Andrew Greenhalgh earned the 
Bluegrass Mountain Conference 
Swimmer of the Week honors 

this past Monday. 


CALENDAR 


FRIDAY 


Water Polo vs. George Washington, 4:50 


p.m. 
SATURDAY 


Football @ Franklin & Marshall, 12:00 p.m. 


Women’s Soccer vs. Ursinus, 4:00p.m. 


Donaldson, Blue Jays 
power past Ursinus | 


By TOBY MIRMAN 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins football 
team gained the number 
eight seed in both the 
AFCA and d3football.com 
polls with a 42-14 drub- 
bing of Ursinus this past 
Saturday. The win was 
their 19th straight regular 
season victory and 17th 
straight in the Centen- 
nial Conference. The Jays 


at the pylon to reel in An- 
derson’s pass for the score. 
A few minutes later, Ursi- 
nus managed to score on 
a five-yard pass, making 
the score 35-14. Anderson 
answered again, this time 
slinging a 63-yard pass 
downfield to Donaldson. 
Defensively, | Hopkins 
was able to control the line 
of scrimmage and thus the 
game. The Jays defense 
limited Ursinus to just 51 


are now rushing 
on the yards on 
precipice 40 carries, 
of a sixth a meager 
consecu- 1.28 yards 
tive con- per carry, 
ference while sack- 
champi- ing quar- 
onship. terback 
The win Kevin Mo- 
also gave nahan four 
head times. Ju- 
coach Jim = nior Keith 
Margaff HOPKINSSPORTS.COM Corliss had 
his 175th Rocca earned CC defensive POTW. a —_‘ team- 
career high nine 


victory, making him the 
winningest college foot- 
ball coach in Maryland 
state history, surpassing 
Morgan State University 
legend Eddie Hurt, who 
won 174 games with the 
Bears from 1929-59. Hurt 
sent more than 30 players 
to the NFL in that span. 

. Ursinus came into the 
“game with a strong resu- 
mé, sporting a 6-1 record 
on the season, five confer- 
ence victories and averag- 
ing nearly 350 yards and 
32 points a game. How- 
ever, it soon became clear 
that these Bears would 
be outclassed. The Blue 
Jays turned a pair of Ur- 
sinus mistakes on special 
teams into touchdowns 
and added a 55-yard 
touchdown pass from se- 
nior quarterback Braden 
Anderson to sophomore 
wide receiver Quinn Don- 
aldson for good measure, 
jumping out to a 21-0 
lead before the game was 
12 minutes old. The two 
other scores were tallied 
by sophomore running 
back Stuart Walters, with 
eight and 14-yard scam- 
pers, the first coming on 
a muffed snap by Ursinus 
punter Eric Boyer and the 
second when Jays sopho- 
more punter Matt Auran’s 
kick hit a Bears defensive 
player in the leg, allowing 
sophomore Jesse Poore to 
recover the loose ball. 

Ursinus broke through 
on its next possession 
when they took over at the 
Hopkins 31 yard line with 
running back Corey Kelly 
scoring from five yards 
out to cut the deficit to 14. 
The score would remain 
21-7 until midway through 
the third quarter, when 
Anderson orchestrated a 
seven-play, 86-yard drive 
to put the Jays back up by 
three touchdowns, Ander- 
son started the drive with 
a 30-yard toss to sopho- 
more Bradley Munday, 
adding 25-yard throws to 
Donaldson and Munday 
again to set up sophomore 
Dionisio Roman’s_ one- 
yard touchdown run. 

Anderson would close 
out the scoring for Hopkins 
with fourth-quarter touch- 
down passes to Munday 
and Donaldson, On fourth 
and 10 on the 23 yard line 
with just over 13 minutes 
remaining, Munday made 
a miraculous diving catch 


ae 


tackles, but the tone was 
set by senior Michael Roc- 


ca who had a career-high | 


eight tackles, one sack, 


one fumble recovery and | 


one pass breakup. Rocca 
was named the Centen- 
nial Conference Defensive 
Player of the Week for his 
performance, the first such 
honor of his career. 

~ Rocca credited his per- 


formance to his coaches | 


and teammates. “Week 
in and week out, our 


coaches put us in the best | 
situations to make plays | 


and our goals is to do our 
jobs within the scheme 
to the best of our ability 
each play. When 11 guys 
are doing that, we can be 
special.” 

Anderson finished 13 
of 21 for 265 yards and 
three touchdowns passes, 
giving him 16 over his last 
five games against just 
one interception. He also 
led the team with 68 rush- 
ing yards on eight carries. 
Donaldson hauled in five 
catches for 142 yards and 
two scores, while Munday 
snared four passes for 77 
yards and a touchdown of 
his own. Walters rushed 
for 52 yards on 13 carries, 
while scoring the Jay’s 
other two touchdowns. 

The Blue Jays have won 
five consecutive confer- 
ence titles and can clinch 
at least a share of their 
sixth with a victory in 
either of their last two 
games of the season. The 
Jays will travel to Frank- 
lin & Marshall (5-3, 4-3 
Centennial) on Saturday, 
Nov. 8 before taking on 
McDaniel (1-7, 0-7 Centen- 
nial) on Homewood Field 
in the regular season fi- 
nale on Nov. 15. A win 
against F & M coupled 
with a Muhlenberg loss 
against Ursinus would 
give Hopkins the outright 
conference championship. 

With this in mind, 
Rocca stressed that the 
Blue Jays take everything 
one step at a time. “It may 
be a bit cliché, but our 
goal is to focus on one 
game at a time,” he said. 
“We aim to get better as a 
team each and every day 
we are out there to al- 
ways be improving. Our 
goal is to win the confer- 
ence championship, and 
we have to bring the ef- 
fort every day to accom- 
plish that goal.” 
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Women Women's 


Men’s Soccer: 
(C playoff berth 


Despite a heartbreaking 
loss to Washington Col- 
lege in the final game of the 
regular season, the men’s 
soccer team earned the fifth 
and final spot in the Cen- 
tennial playoffs. 


Page B10 over Ursinus. 


Athlete of the Week: 
(uinn Donaldson 


Sophomore wide re- 
ceiver Quinn Donaldson 
snagged five catches, gain- 
ing 142 yards and scoring 
two touchdowns in the 
Blue Jays’ blowout victory 
Page B11 
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Women’s Soccer: 
first CC loss 


After piecing together 
an impressive 13-game 
winning streak, the Lady 
Jays were defeated in their 
final game of the regular 
season by the Gettysburg 
Bullets, 2-1. _ Page B11 | 
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Water Polo falls to Navy, 17-10 Vulleybal 


By ZACH ROBBINS 
Staff Writer 


Hoping to build off of 
their final home victory of 
the season from a week- 
end ago, the Hopkins Wa- 
ter Polo team closed out 
their season on Saturday 
with a 17-10 loss handed 
to them by the Navy Mid- 
shipmen. Despite besting 
the resilient Midship- 
men in their home pool 
a weekend ago, the Jays 
took a tough loss to Navy 
to close out regular sea- 
son play. The Jays finished 
the regular season with a 
10-9 overall record along 
with a 4-4 record in the 
CWFPA Southern Division, 
East Region. The divi- 
sion record puts them in 
a three-way tie for second 
in their league. 

After opening the 
beginning of the match 


with each team alternat- 


ing a goal, Navy scored 
three unanswered goals, 
with the last one com- 
ing with just seven sec- 
onds left on the clock in 
the first period. The Jays 
quickly cut into the defi- 
cit when junior Langdon 
Froomer scored with 
a single second left to 
make it a 4-2 game after 
one quarter. 

The second quarter 
brought another run by 
the Midshipmen as they 
strung together four 
straight goals, which 
pushed their lead to 8-2. 
Sophomores Bret Pinsker 
and Matt Fraser were able 
to get a small run going 
for Hopkins, scoring a 
goal apiece to make it 8-4 
with three minutes and 
38 seconds remaining 
in the quarter. Navy si- 
lenced the Jays in the fol- 
lowing minutes as they 
scored two goals of their 


own before the break. 
This run continued early 
into the second half as 
the Midshipmen opened 
up the third quarter with 
an additional two goals, 
giving the home team a 
12-4 lead. 

The Jays answered 
with a stretch of three 
straight goals to short- 
en Navy’s lead to five 
with goals from Pinsker, 
Froomer and freshman 
Jono Gillette. Yet the run 
for Hopkins was short- 
lived as Navy had an- 
other pair of scores in the 
final minute of the third 
quarter. 

Going into the fourth 
quarter at 14-7, the Jays 
needed a big swing in 
momentum to keep them 
in the game. This, how- 
ever, was not the case 
as Hopkins and Navy 
traded off for three goals 
apiece as the Midship- 
men took the game by a 
final score of 17-10. 

The Jays, playing with- 
out both of their captains 
who were inactive for 
the game, were unable 
to match Navy. “I think 
that as a team, we lacked 
the presences of our cap- 
tains who had to sit out 
the game. This really 
hurt our team play in the 
pool,” Fraser said, in re- 
gards to the overall effort 
of the team. “It was a hard 
fought game, but in the 
end, we made too many 
mistakes and never had 
the energy needed to beat 
a team like Navy.” 

Hopkins was led by 
Froomer, who had a hat 
trick to go with his four 
points and four ejections 
drawn. Fraser, Pinsker 
and junior Blake Range 
each scored a pair of 
goals while Junior Kevin 
Yee tallied two assists, 


y 
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Froomer notched four total points. 


two steals and three 
ejections drawn. Junior 
goaltender Erik Henrik- 
son made three saves 
on top of his two steals 
in two quarters, while 
freshman John Wilson 
made nine saves and had 
one save in the other two 
quarters. 

Co-captain and senior 
Wes Hopkins, who was 
inactive for the match, be- 
lieves that the team is still 
ina good position heading 
into the playoffs. “We're 
coming up on the last two 
weekends of games which 
will ultimately decide the 
fate of the season, so this 
week it’s really about fine- 
tuning the strategy, stay- 
ing focused and staying 
healthy,” Hopkins said. 
“If we can do that, we will 
have a real chance to make 
some noise come South- 
ern Championships.” 

Hopkins will be back 
in action by the time the 
team competes in the 
CWPA Southern Divi- 
sion Championships Nov. 


7-9 in Princeton, NJ. The | 


Jays still have an excel- 
lent Opportunity to make 
a splash in the playoffs 


despite the loss and will 
look to bounce back in 


Princeton this upcoming 
weekend. 


surges to. 
(( playoff 
match 


By SHANNON LIBAW.- 
For The News-Letter 
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In one of the most 
remarkable finishes to 
what has been an overall 
great season, the Hop= 
kins women’s volleyball 
team ended their regular 
season with a complete 
sweep of the Gettysbutg 
College Bullets at. their 
Saturday home game. The 
Lady Jays won in straight 
sets with ease, extend- 
ing their overall winning 
streak to eight games 
finishing out the season 
in great fashion. : 

The motivation was 
clearly there for the Lady 
Jays after they - pulled 
out a huge win in five 
sets against McDaniel 
College last Wednesday 
after coming back from 
two sets down. Before 
that, the Lady Jays won 
in three sets against Brya 
Mawr College. The con- 
tinuous momentum has 
propelled the team to one 
of their best finishes in re= 
cent history. 

The Bullets end their 
season witha 19-11 record. 
As a result of their loss, 
Gettysburg was elimi- 
nated from playoff conten- 
tion, as only the top five 
teams in the conference 
qualify for playoffs. = 

Although the Lady 
Jays started off a little 

SEE VOLLEYBALL, PAGE B11” 
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